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Manchurian Questions at Kyoto 


A Post-Conference Estimate 
By C. WALTER YOUNG 


WHEN the Chinese spokesman on the evening of October 
28 answered to his own satisfaction, by refraining from 
reading from his press release, the question “Who Killed 
Cock Robin of Manchuria,” a sensation something akin to 
that which one experiences after the first tremors of an earth- 
quake spread through the audience at Kyoto. The speaker 
had addressed a larger audience, especially of his own na- 
tionality, had spoken through the press from Japan, where, 
whatever the truth of the allegation, the release of that mimeo- 
graphed statement was both courageous and, some would say, 
of questionable taste. “Verbal Bomb Hurled” and “Ex- 

3 . ; 
plosion Hits Parley” were next day headlines in the local 
press. The bomb was hurled, but the explosion never oc- 
curred. That the Kyoto Conference survived this major 
threat to its activities with respect to Manchuria is high 
tribute to the Institute of Pacific Relations. It is probable 
that the Conference members left Kyoto with no more re- 
liable information as to “Who Killed Cock Robin” than they 
had when they came. 

As frequently occurs at private international conferences 
the press gave publicity to what had the greatest news value. 
But the press did more than that, for, generally speaking, 

Note: The author’s estimate of the Manchurian discussions and their aftermath 
is entirely his own, uninfluenced by group point of view and not purporting to represent 
Institute opinion as such. He has been in Manchuria and Japan since the conference 
and has kept a finger on the pulse of the Manchurian situation and public opinion 
relating thereto. 

For purposes of comparative reference an article prepared by Mr. Young on the 
request of the American Council before the Kyoto Conference, and published in The 
Inquiry, Occasional Papers (New York), November, 1929 (Vol. V, No. 8) will be of 
interest. This article, distributed at the Kyoto Conference to members, was titled: 
“The Manchurian Question and the Institute of Pacific Relations,” a summary of the 
possible influences of the Institute and its conference at Kyoto in October-November, 


1929, on the international issues in Manchuria.—EprTor. 
[ 249 ] 
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they gave generous support to the Institute, apparently being 
impressed by the unique methods for which it has already 
become known. Some there were in Kyoto who, not being 
present at the round-tables, have since given publicity to their 
views as to what they were clandestinely informed was sup- 
posed to have occurred. All conference members will know 
what occurred in those round-tables on Manchuria and will 
perhaps agree that at no time during the very frank exchange 
of unofficial views and presentation of somewhat delicate facts 
was there anything approaching a rupture. The considera- 
tion given the so-called “Manchurian Question” at Kyoto 
justified the Institute’s policy of selecting on occasion delicate 
international issues for discussion, tested the technique of the 
Institute, proved that it could survive the ordeal, strength- 
ened it in some quarters, and revealed both the possible 
grounds for agreement, codperation and conciliation, and the 
extreme difficulty of mutually satisfactory solutions of more 
than one issue with reference to Manchuria. 


PRE-CONFERENCE STUDIES OF MANCHURIA 


F,VER since Sir Frederick Whyte urged at the Second 
Biennial Conference of the Institute in 1927 that Man- 
churian questions be placed on the agenda of the next con- 
ference it was widely anticipated that Manchuria would loom 
large at Kyoto. The Sino-Russian crisis of 1929 over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and, earlier, the murder of Chang 
Tso-lin, together with the Japanese action in declaring that 
the civil war in China would not be permitted to throw Man- 
churia into disorder, combined with the large and significant 
migration of Chinese into Manchuria to place Manchurian 
international complications once again in the forefront of 
world news. And in the midst of these occurrences the In- 
stitute and its various national councils sponsored a fact- 
finding program which resulted in the preparation of a series 
of data papers and materials which would bring order out of 
mental chaos with respect to Manchuria. Certain of these 
studies were conducted by acknowledged authorities over a 
period of one or two years preceding the conference; some 
are being continued; others were hastily prepared in an effort 
to state admittedly nationalistic views with respect to rights 
and interests in Manchuria. The principal books and data 
papers thus prepared by Chinese, Japanese, British and 
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American authorities, certified by the Institute, and presented 
at Kyoto are eleven in number and will be found listed else- 
where in this journal. 

Certain of these materials were the principal sources of 
information for the Conference members, the great majority 
of whom had but general knowledge of Manchuria. The 
unfortunate fact that most of these materials were not gen- 
erally available until the Conference opened, and the fact 
that they brought to light for many the extreme complexity 
of the international interests and issues which are woven into 
the warp and woof of the diplomatic documents supporting 
the position of each power concerned in Manchuria, made 
quite unnecessary the frequent apologies of Conference mem- 
bers for not having read them. But the authors of most of 
them were present at the Kyoto round-tables; other members 
buttressed their judgments, gained from wide experience in 
international negotiations, finance and contacts in their re- 
spective professional fields, with essential facts disclosed in 
these studies; while some contented themselves with com- 
mendable silence. Perhaps few left Kyoto with the happy 
feeling that they had acquired a monopoly of the facts, and 
yet fewer with the audacity to declare: “From my attendance 
at the Kyoto Conference I became an authority on Manchuria 
and have evolved a perfect panacea for the problem.” 

PRE-CONFERENCE ATTITUDES 

URING the months immediately preceding the Confer- 

ence it was apparent that widely variant views were held 
in Japan and China as to the propriety and wisdom of placing 
Manchurian questions on the agenda. A particularly articu- 
late section of Japanese opinion, including groups in Man- 
churia, took the position that it was hardly within the legiti- 
mate purview of the Institute to single out Manchurian ques- 
tions for discussion since it might place Japan in an unfair 
position. Such a view was expressed in an article in the 
Revue Diplomatique (Toyko) and reprinted in the Man- 
churia Daily News (Dairen) during the first part of October. 
Anti-Japanese boycotts in China were cited as more proper 
subjects for consideration. The same paper printed a Dentsu 
(Japanese) dispatch from Peiping, dated October 2, assert- 
ing that “according to reliable intelligence the Chinese dele- 
gation, with the support of the American delegates, is intend- 
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ing to give a report on the Three Eastern Provinces by way 
of criticizing Japan’s aggressive activity in that district. It 
is possible that the Chinese delegation will openly attack 
Japan and a heated debate is expected to ensue.” A staff 
representative of the Mukden office of the South Manchurian 
Railway wrote an article for a vernacular publication in 
Japan in which he defended the view that Manchurian ques- 
tions should not be discussed at Kyoto. Several articles in 
Japanese newspapers which appeared shortly before the Con- 
ference showed particular concern over the possible role of 
the: American members, as, for example, this statement 
(Japan Times, Nov. 5): “Supreme interest attaches to the 
possible attitude of the American delegation at the confer- 
ence on the above problems of Manchuria.” 

Regarding these various views it is not unimportant to 
remark, in passing, that the general attitude is readily under- 
standable, that Manchurian questions were placed on the 
agenda with the full sanction of the Japanese representatives, 
that opportunities were afforded in the Conference to con- 
sider the subject of anti-foreign boycotts in China, and that 
the report that American members were planning to under- 
write a Chinese indictment of the Japanese in Manchuria was 
an entirely untenable fabrication. 

While before the Conference the above views seemed to 
be characteristic of a large section of Japanese opinion, there 
were other views quite different. Many Japanese felt that 
the subject was appropriate to the Institute, that material 
good might come of the discussions, and that the opportunity 
would be afforded for a clarification of the Japanese position 
in Manchuria. High officials in the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, for example, expressed the view that Japan had nothing 
to fear and much to gain from a full and frank discussion 
based on all the facts which such a conference would likely 
have presented it. Moreover, there appeared to be a group 
of liberals who believed that the momentum of the discussions 
would reénforce their program of seeking somewhat to 
modify Japanese policies in Manchuria. Generally, the 
Japanese seemed to anticipate embarrassment in the Confer- 
ence; and the press, while (with a very few unimportant ex- 
ceptions) never hostile to the Conference, pursued a policy of 
watchful waiting with publication of news items, some of 
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them antiquated but presumed to be of a nature to place non- 
Oriental readers in a receptive frame of mind. 


PINION in China, on the other hand, was more militant. 

There was a general feeling that here was an opportunity 
to “place Japan on the carpet” for alleged Manchurian 
wrongs. This is evidenced by the space given in Chinese 
vernacular papers to the opening statement of the Chinese 
spokesman at the Conference. Rengo’s (Japanese) corre- 
spondent at Mukden telegraphed the unfounded opinion that 
“General Chang Hsueh-liang has set his mind to turning the 
opportunity offered by the Pacific conference into his own 
political account,” but the Japan Times editorially (Oct. 26) 
scouted the suggestion that Marshal Chang’s reported in- 
structions to the Mukden members might “wreck the confer- 
ence,” expressing the view that “it would be an insult to the 
character and good sense of the other delegates at the meeting 
to believe that the actions of any one nation would be per- 
mitted to ‘wreck’ the conference.” While Chinese In- 
stitute members did desire to utilize the opportunity to state 
their case with regard to Manchuria, with but few exceptions, 
they noticeably tempered their attitudes in the two weeks 
before the Conference, presumably on the valid assumption 
that more could be gained by a factual, non-emotional and 
considerate presentation than by resort to bombast. There 
can be little doubt that by so doing they more effectively 
represented the real interests of China. 

As for British and American pre-conference attitudes, 
perhaps very few questioned the legitimacy of the inclusion 
of Manchurian questions on the agenda. Perhaps also few 
Americans thought of the possible future appearance of 
Mexican and Philippine questions on the agenda of another 
conference, or Britishers of the inclusion of Indian questions. 

The tour of several of the American members through 
Manchuria before the Conference enabled certain of them 
who had not visited Manchuria before to obtain some first- 
hand information through interviews with two score of Jap- 
anese, Russians and Chinese holding positions of respon- 
sibility in Dairen, Mukden and Harbin. Everywhere in 
Manchuria one found a keen interest in the forthcoming Con- 
ference, quite unparalleled by anything, for example, in the 
United States. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE conferences of the Institute are not assemblies of 

experts. Individuals well-informed on Manchurian 
matters were present, but, in the main, there were few outside 
of certain Japanese and Chinese who could speak from first- 
hand knowledge of conditions there. The Japanese group 
included several who, from long experience in Manchuria 
or in diplomacy and finance pertaining to Manchuria, were 
especially competent to speak from personal knowledge and 
long experience. There was no more carefully chosen national 
group at the Conference. This group included Mr. Y. Mat- 
suoka, formerly of the board of directors and, until recently, 
vice-president of the South Manchuria Railway Company, a 
man of wide experience in the Japanese diplomatic service 
in western countries. He had been at the Peace Conference 
at Paris. Others, well informed on Manchuria, were Mr. 
K. Kanai, railway expert of the Peiping office of the South 
Manchuria Railway; Baron Y. Sakatani, member of the 
House of Peers, who had been Minister of Finance following 
the Russo-Japanese war and who was largely responsible for 
the form of organization of the South Manchuria Railway; 
Mr. M. Odagiri, director of the Yokohama Specie Bank, a 
specialist in Chinese finance, and the representative corre- 
spondent of the Japanese banking group at the time Japan 
sought to exclude Manchuria from the sphere of operations 
of the International Banking Consortium; Hon. Masanao 
Hanihara, ex-Ambassador to the United States, a mature 
diplomat with intimate knowledge of Manchurian interna- 
tional relations; and Mr. Y. Tsurumi, member of the House 
of Representatives, who travelled in Manchuria in 1927. 
Among the especially well-informed members of university 
faculties in Japan were Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, professor in the 
agricultural department of Tokyo Imperial University, an 
authority on population and food problems; Dr. K. Matsu- 
bara, Professor M. Royama and -Professor K. Takayanagi, 
all of the same institution. Among the representatives of the 
press in Japan, also well informed, were Mr. M. Zumoto, 
Mr. M. Takahara, Mr. S. Takaishi, Mr. Y. Iwanaga, Mr. S. 
Komura, and Mr. T. Sahara, the latter, editor of the Sheng- 
king Shih Pao (Chinese language paper) of Mukden. The 
Japanese group, therefore, was most representative and most 
carefully chosen. 
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Among the Chinese members were two groups who were 
competent to speak with some authority on Manchuria. The 
one, very small, was composed of such men as Dr. M. J. Bau, 
professor in Peiping National University, who has written 
several books on China’s foreign relations; Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, 
professor in Yenching University, author of a book on China’s 
relations with her frontier territory, he being designated as 
the spokesman on Manchuria; and Dr. C. L. Hsia, president 
of Medhurst College, Shanghai, a careful student of China’s 
foreign relations. The other more intimately informed group 
included seven men who came from Mukden and Kirin, men 
who live in Manchuria and are close to the Mukden Govern- 
ment. Aside from a seasoned statesman and a distinguished 
scholar, Dr. Hawkling Yen and Dr. Chang Po-ling, the 
Chinese group was conspicuously without elder statesmen 
who could bring to the Manchurian discussions at Kyoto 
ripened thought and practical experience. 

None in the British group and few among the Americans 
were especially well informed as to Manchurian questions. 

So, in an atmosphere of mingled apprehension and some 
hostility, with a Japanese press watchfully waiting and a 
Chinese press ready to broadcast the utterances of their repre- 
sentatives, and, after several days of discussions of such in- 
nocuous subjects as “The Machine Age and Traditional 
Culture,” Manchurian questions were placed on the tapis of 
the four round-tables meeting simultaneously on November 
4, the opening of the second week of the Conference. 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


BVIOUSLY, it would be quite impossible to report in 

brief compass the discussions that ensued in these round- 
tables, but under the following general heads an attempt has 
been made to assemble the main points at issue. 


Historical Origins. Each round-table opened with state- 
ments from Japanese, Chinese and other members as to their 
interpretation of the historical origins of the so-called ‘“‘Man- 
churian Question.” ‘These statements served to give necessary 
historical orientation and immediately brought to light a 
clear-cut difference of opinion as to the debt which the Jap- 
anese asserted China owed Japan for the eviction of Russia 
from South Manchuria in the Russo-Japanese war. Senti- 
ment interests, those somewhat intangible but vital factors in 
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international relations, were clearly discernible, particularly 
as the Japanese felt deeply that their sacrifices on the field of 
battle deserved some consideration, while the Chinese recalled 
their own sufferings in this war fought on their soil. The 
Japanese particularly made much of the secret Sino-Russian 
treaty of alliance of 1896. A general feeling that there could 
be no “settlement” in Manchuria not based on a recognition 
of these deep-rooted sentiment factors was the outcome of 
these discussions. 


Treaty Rights and Problems. Some, but perhaps inade- 
quate, attention was given the treaty and international legal 
bases for the rights claimed by various states in Manchuria. 
It is believed that if this had been done at the outset the air 
might have been cleared from future confusion between un- 
questioned treaty rights and particular actions beyond the 
scope of those rights. In view of the fact that the Washington 
Conference remained non-committal on such points as Jap- 
anese police and railway guards in Manchuria, post office and 
other communication rights, it was the more important for 
the Kyoto Conference to have done more than review ancient 
history. In contradistinction, however, to the procedure of 
the round-table on the Far East at Williamstown in 1928 little 
attention was given to the strictures which usually are ex- 
pressed whenever the Sino-Japanese treaties and notes of 1915 
are mentioned. 


Foreign Economic Interests. Adequate opportunity was 
afforded for the discussion of the economic interests of various 
states in Manchuria. Japanese speakers emphasized the de- 
pendence of their industry and agriculture upon Manchuria 
for raw materials, fertilizer, food, and also as a market, and 
made clear that that dependence was in some respects unique 
and unparalleled by that of any other state having interests 
there. The primary role of the South Manchuria Railway in 
the realm of railway communication, industry, mining, 
financing, as well as administration, especially in educational, 
police and charitable enterprises, was adequately stated. But 
while it was evident that Japan plays the leading role in the 
foreign trade of Manchuria, not excluding the rest of China, 
it was clear that Russia, Great Britain and the United States 
all have large economic interests there. American and British 
members reviewed the development of their national eco- 
nomic interests since 1900, noted the decline of Newchwang 
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in the face of the competition of Dairen, and reémphasized 
the “open door policy,” especially as defined in the Nine 
Power Pact of the Washington Conference. Foreign finance 
of Chinese railways in Manchuria was given considerable 
attention. 

The Chinese, while admitting the extent of Japanese 
economic penetration in Manchuria, emphasized that the 
growth of Manchuria’s trade was by no means exclusively due 
to Japan’s role as entrepreneur, that Manchurian agriculture 
is Chinese agriculture, and that the Chinese have for years 
played a leading part in local industry and trade. Codpera- 
tion with the Japanese in economic matters, they believed, 
could hardly come about until Japanese activities, particu- 
larly those of the South Manchuria Railway Company, were 
shorn of their political functions and connections. 


Exceptional Actions. 'The question as to what “excep- 
tional actions” not specifically provided for in treaties may be 
taken by a foreign government to preserve the peace and to 
protect its interests in another state was not definitely 
answered at Kyoto—and for good reason. But the Conference 
did air the whole question, both practically and from the 
point of view of international law. ‘Denial of justice” and 

“intervention” were discussed, particularly the Jatter, for 
Japan’s assertion of right (during March-July, 1928) to pre- 
serve the peace in Manchuria by preventing the spread of 
Chinese civil war to territory where Japan had enormous in- 
vestments and economic interests was strongly contested by 
the Chinese. It was quite evident that the principles of in- 
ternational law, presumably applicable, were given less con- 
sideration than the practical and political considerations 
which produced particular policies in crises. Aside from 
clarifying the issues here, the Kyoto Conference contributed 
little toward a solution of this most practical problem, which 
is inherent not only in Manchuria but wherever there is a 
large export of foreign capital to a territory under other 
sovereignty but politically weak and subject to disorders. 


Railway Questions. This item permitted discussion of 
diversified railway questions, inCluding financing of Chinese 
lines, and especially the question of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Out of deference to the fact that the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was represented, not by a delega- 
tion, but by observers who took no part in the discussions, 
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the latter question was given but incidental attention. Cer- 
tain Chinese statements, however, with regard to alleged 
propaganda activities of the Soviet staff of the railway were 
not permitted to go unchallenged. 


Korean Immigrants. While the problem of Korean im- 
migrants in Manchuria was given some attention, it was quite 
evident that there was a paucity of known fact with respect 
to the entire situation. No one, apparently, in either the Jap- 
anese or Chinese groups could be said to be particularly 
well-informed as to the economic status of the Koreans, the 
political complications for both Japan and China resulting 
from their presence in Manchuria, or the actual situation, 
based on legal documents, of their right to lease or rent land, 
or of the expatriation and naturalization question. 


Possible Solutions. The last day of the round-tables was 
devoted to the bases for solutions. An opportunity was given 
for recalling that the Nine Power Pact contained a more 
definite and inclusive statement of the “open door” doctrine 
and provided for “full and frank discussion’? on issues 
arising in connection therewith. The inadequacy of this 
machinery, however, was generally recognized. Russia, for 
example, never signed the treaty. It was also shown that the 
Board of. Reference once contemplated by the Washington 
Conference, whatever might have come of it, would have had 
little or no application to the more important issues in Man- 
churia. As for the Four Power Pact, it was soon made 
evident that it had no application to Manchuria at all, even 
though, apparently, it had been presumed in certain official 
quarters that such was the case. Moreover, there exist but 
few bilateral treaties of arbitration and conciliation in the 
Pacific area, none between Japan and China. Most of the 
Pacific States are members of the League of Nations, with 
the United States and Soviet Russia as the outstanding 
exceptions. Soviet Russia and China, as well as Japan, have 
signed the Pact of Paris. The general inadequacy of the 
pact, however, in view of the ease with which any power can 
assert the right to move troops on the grounds of self- 
defense, as well as the lack of machinery to implement the 
pact, was clearly evident in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
dispute. The disinclination of the disputants and other 
states upon occasion to look with favor upon the interposition 
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of “third parties,” whether through good offices, inquiry, 
mediation or conciliation, was, however, shown to be a more 
vital factor than the existence or non-existence of paper 
machinery. Elimination of the cause of conflict was shown 
to be far more important than the attempt to settle issues after 
they had strained the patience of states to a breaking point. 
The League might have jurisdiction in Manchuria, either 
through the Assembly or the Council, but no one had then 
seen fit to invoke the League. 


But of greatest significance in the Kyoto discussions of so- 

called peace machinery in their application to Manchuria 
was the emphasis given to the view that before any question 
can be adjusted satisfactorily it must be defined. From the 
Kyoto discussions not one “Manchurian Question” but two 
score emerged. Political questions, economic interests and 
desires, questions of policy, were at the heart of the whole 
problem, not questions of treaty or other legal rights. If 
arbitration machinery were to be suggested it would first be 
necessary to isolate specific questions for arbitration, then 
obtain agreement of both parties to a compromis, and, finally, 
hope that political pressure would not affect the outcome. 
Whenever arbitration has been suggested by either Japan or 
China with respect to Manchurian questions the other dis- 
putant has refused to comply. The Kyoto Conference, there- 
fore, by attention to the legal aspects of peace machinery 
showed how essential and entirely practical was a program 
for bringing order out of chaos, first, by clearing the atmos- 
phere of misunderstandings, then, by finding points of agree- 
ment and disagreement, and progressing through elimination 
of suspicion to confidence and codperation. This end no 
amount of diplomatic machinery could secure without 
essential alterations in foreign policies based on a willingness 
to compromise. And where racial antipathies, long fester- 
ing ulcers of unsettled incidents and the memories of diplo- 
matic rebuffs, on the one hand, and of dealings with corrupt 
and self-seeking officialdom, on the other, were present to 
complicate solutions, it was quite evident that time only 
could heal the wounds which no amount of desirable states- 
man-surgery could cure. The Kyoto Conference did not 
commit the fault of taking itself too seriously. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE KYoTO CONFERENCE 


Dr. Inazo Nitobé, chairman of the Conference, charac- 
terized the Institute as “a clearing house for educated ideas 
and considered opinions.” “If the League calls for action,” 
he declared, “the Institute appeals to reason.”” Moreover, the 
Institute neither has, nor desires, any coercive power. Its 
conferences are not convened to propose specific solutions of 
difficult questions, but, inasmuch as they deal with political 
questions, to assist in finding the bases for those solutions 
through the proper channels. The Institute neither indulges 
in. passing resolutions, nor in political lobbying. The mem- 
bers are unofficial. And while it has not been the effort of 
the Institute’s authorities to constitute these conferences 
gatherings of the expertly informed, this rara avis may be 
identified among the flock. The work of the Institute and 
its conferences is, in the broadest sense of the word, educa- 
tional. “Savoir est difficile et faire est facile’ would seem to 
be of Occidental origin, were it not a translation from the 
works of Sun Yat-sen. Was Sun Yat-sen sound in that 
reasoning? If to know were to know how to do then the 
potential service of the Institute of Pacific Relations would 
be conditioned only by the conflict of desires. The educa- 
tional effect of the Institute’s attention to Manchuria may 
prove to be the greatest single product of the Kyoto 
Conference. 

This, however, is the kind of mental pabulum which is 
neither palatable nor digestible for the very individuals who 
should be most interested in the Institute. These individuals 
want tangibles, concrete results, from such a conference. And 
as they cannot know what transpired in those round-tables 
they may find something more tangible in the points which 
follow, which seem, to the writer at least, to be noteworthy 
contributions of the Kyoto Conference. 


CONCRETE RESULTS 


7°? have held the Conference in Japan, to have discussed 

the delicate questions of Manchuria there, and to have 
strengthened the Institute in Japan, while doing certain com- 
mendable things with reference to Manchurian questions 
themselves, was an achievement. This was the first general 
international conference to be held in Japan which discussed 
political questions, and the first time that Manchurian ques- 
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tions were thus considered by foreigners in Japan. If the 
general impression created by noting certain Japanese press 
reactions is correct then the lament of the minority (Cf. 
Revue Dilpomatique, Jan. 1, 1930) has been all but drowned 
under a wave of enthusiasm. Moreover, there were Chinese 
present who expressed the opinion that the privilege of 
discussing Manchurian questions in Japan was deeply 
appreciated. 

Second, just as it would carry considerable value to have 
international interests in Mexico and the Philippines dis- 
cussed in the United States by Japanese students of those 
problems, so was it of value to have Manchurian questions 
discussed in Japan by Americans and Britishers. If there is 
any place for the disinterested student of international affairs 
it is at such conferences. Concretely, when one is confronted 
with international issues which are “settled questions” only 
because one side thinks so, and when there is a tendency to 
interpret the opinions of third parties as those of meddlers or 
interlopers, the hope for reconciliation between the disputants 
is seriously handicapped. 

But, in another sense, neither American nor British 
members could be characterized as entirely disinterested. 
Their own fellow nationals have too large economic interests 
in Manchuria, and their governments have played too im- 
portant a role there, at times, to permit of any but the excep- 
tional to be characterized as disinterested or to justify the 
exclusion of their opinions from such a conference. In view 
of the widespread feeling in Japan that the American De- 
partment of State has too often played in Japan’s back yard 
in Manchuria it was a distinct achievement to find the Jap- 
anese press characterizing the role of Americans particularly 
as “frank and fair,” and, to quote the Osaka Asahi, “en- 
deavoring all the time to preserve calm and quiet, even when 
Japanese and Chinese nerves were irritated by the discussions 
of Manchuria.” The Japan Times (Nov. 12) editorially 
reflected this change of attitude toward the Institute when it 
stated that, while before the Conference there was “more 
than one intimation in the vernacular press” that Japan was 
to be “put on the carpet,” as the Conference progressed “the 
facts proved quite otherwise. ... Each side heard the argu- 
ments of the other in a perfectly objective way, recognizing 
the reasonableness of the other side holding to a different 
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thesis. Now this in itself is a great step in the furthering 
of better relations between China and Japan.” The discovery 
that neither the British nor the American groups contained 
an advocatus diaboli to embarrass either Japan or China, had 
a salutary effect on both most vitally interested groups. But 
the Japanese listened to criticisms of certain strong actions, 
and the Chinese to condemnations of administrative irregu- 
larities in Manchuria with enviable sportsmanship. 


THIRD concrete result of the Conference was the forma- 
tion of an informal and unofficial Chinese-Japanese 
“committee” composed of selected members of their groups 
at the Conference. These men met daily in private meetings 
for the purpose of probing to the roots their Manchurian 
differences. This was entirely spontaneous, the Conference 
authorities having nothing to do with it. Daily, even long 
into the night, these key men met outside Conference halls 
to hear each other’s cases, and to attempt to find points of 
agreement as to future policies in Manchuria. There was 
no questioning the sincerity of either side. A leading Jap- 
anese member, a man who had served in more than one 
responsible post in Manchuria, declared to me one evening 
that these meetings were a revelation to him of the true 
feelings of the Chinese about Manchurian questions. Another 


Japanese, a prominent liberal newspaper man, was positively 


enthusiastic about the possible fruits of those meetings. 
Several Chinese who were present heartily commended the 
move and expressed the view that they were surprised to find 
among Japanese such an earnest zeal for finding some reason- 
able basis for Sino-Japanese economic codperation in Man- 
churia. The Osaka Mainichi (Nov. 14) reported the five- 
hour geisha and business session at Karukuen, Rokko, from 
which both groups emerged with high hopes, some Chinese 
with a new conception of “Banzai.” An editorial in Japanese 
in the Osaka Asahi (Nov. 15), however, gave a true picture 
of the problem: “these informal discussions served not alone 
to establish certain common grounds of accord but showed 
clearly the irreconcilability of their views on several funda- 
mental issues. What may come of this mushroom movement 
remains to be seen.” It was, however, an achievement in 
itself. Had the Chinese members been capable of carrying 
on the influence of these discussions to official circles in 
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Nanking and Mukden something even more concrete might 
have come of them. 

These informal meetings of the “committee,” together 
with the results of the round-tables, especially the program 
suggested in one of them for elimination of friction by settling 
some of the outstanding incidents and by tempering the con- 
duct of under-officials in the Japanese police and military 
service in Manchuria, combined to cause a group of Japanese 
members to institute a program of publicity and other action 
to modify Japanese policy in Manchuria. In this group were 
three of the leading journalists of Japan, a statesman of long 
experience, and a member of the Diet. Quite independent of 
any suggestion from the outside these Japanese at Kyoto 
undertook to devise a program directed toward the general 
liberalizing of their country’s policy in Manchuria. This 
program, already evident, contemplated a consistent news- 
paper campaign to embrace certain newspapers in Osaka and 
Tokyo, and included the publication of several articles in 
leading periodicals, as well as personal representation of their 
views to the Foreign Office. 

The possible influence of this movement cannot be meas- 
ured, but the fact that a liberal statesman of broad diplomatic 
experience is at the head of the Foreign Office, and the grow- 
ing conviction in Japan that Manchurian questions require 
more than haphazard attention, augurs well for the future. 
There are, however, forces in Japanese politics which condi- 
tion the possible effectiveness of such a movement. It is not 
apparent, however, that the Chinese members, as for example 
the Mukden members, have either the independence or the 
influence to reciprocate. They feel, apparently that the 
Japanese must move first. The Conference may be credited, 
however, with stimulating this Mukden group to more 
thorough study of Manchurian questions, as the formation of 
the Northeastern Society of Mukden shows. 

Finally, perhaps the greatest concrete effect of the Kyoto 
Conference on Manchurian questions, call it educational or 
practical, is the service it rendered in clarifying the entire 
situation in Manchuria. Individuals, and, perhaps in future, 
those responsible for the conduct of foreign relations, will 
have been somewhat impressed by the following fruits of 
Kyoto. The so-called “Manchurian Question” was shown to 
be a complex intermixture of two score questions, which must 
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make facetious any reference to the absence of a ‘Manchurian 
Question.” No one at Kyoto had the temerity to suggest that 
there was no “Manchurian Question” in this hydra-headed 
form. Nor did anyone seek to defend the thesis that Man- 
churian questions were all in the category of “settled 
questions.” Sentiment interests and historical considerations 
were shown to be inseparable from final solutions. It was 
clearly shown that large foreign economic interests and some 
political influence or jurisdiction naturally go hand in hand 
in an area like Manchuria, and that it is quite impossible to 
draw a sharp line between economic and political questions. 
The round-tables revealed not only the absence or inadequacy 
of international machinery but showed how national policy 
may preclude states from taking advantage of such machinery 
as already exists, such as the League of Nations. The Kyoto 
Conference neither neglected the Pact of Paris, nor presumed 
it to be a panacea. Finally, the Conference admitted the 
present impossibility of any final solutions for the major 
problems in Manchuria. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS FROM KYOTO 


N ONE sense all products of the Institute’s conferences are 
unfinished business. The conferences, being unofficial, con- 
sider neither the proffering of specific solutions for political 
questions nor the translating of these into action through 
political lobbying as their mission. Some would have these 
conferences more inclusive of expertly informed members. 
Others believe that there is a desirable golden mean between 
complete separation from governmental agencies and the 
present system. The complete separation of “church and state,” 
so to speak, has, however, so far, had its advantages, but what 
of the future? Perhaps the solution lies in the choice of partic- 
ular conference members. Regarding Manchurian questions 
the effectiveness of the Institute was conditioned by the fact 
that there was no one present who could speak for a foreign 
office or who could assure the Conference that particularly 
valuable suggestions would be brought to the attention of the 
authorities who might be only too eager to hear them. But 
with the Institute as with individuals: its peculiarities may be 
its strongest assets. 
In the category of unfinished business re Manchuria (and 
this should not be permitted to impose itself unduly upon 
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another Institute conference) perhaps the following subjects 
should be given future study: (1) the legal and political 
rights, i.e., principally treaty rights, of foreign states in 
Manchuria; (2) the degree to which “exceptional actions” 
not provided for in treaties are justified under international 
law and particularly in Manchuria where large foreign 
vested proprietary rights and other interests are present; (3) 
treaty revision and foreign policies in Manchuria, preferably 
to include studies by Chinese and Japanese scholars and 
responsible leaders in public life; (4) the problem of Koreans 
in Manchuria; (5) the relation of machinery for the settle- 
ment of international disputes to Manchurian questions; and 
(6) the question of the status and future of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 


Foothill of Death 


By Viapimir SCHNEIDEROV 


HE mysterious, unexplored region in the Western part of 

Pamir has always been marked on the maps by a white spot. 
Pamir, a mountainous, rocky desert, is a table-land, located 
on an average at an elevation of 4,000 meters above the sea 
level, in Central Asia, on the borders of the USSR, Afghan- 
istan and China (separated | from India by the Hindu-Kush 
Mountains). 

The loftiest mountain ranges in the world (Tien Shan, 
Hindu-Kush, etc.) merge together and form the Pamir table- 
land, which is crossed by the highest snow-capped mountains, 
among which is the loftiest in the USSR, now named Lenin’s 
peak (7,200 meters). 

Pamir has been little explored, and nature there is severe 
and inhospitable. It is accessible to the traveller only during 
the summer months. In the western part of Pamir, far from 
the road leading to Afghanistan, lies an immense territory 
(more than 3,000 square kilometers) where man’s foot has 
never trod, which, among the superstitious neighboring Tajiks 
is considered charmed and which is a riddle for the world of 
scientists and explorers. Feremost explorers, both foreign 
and Russian, have attempted to penetrate into this region, but 
no one has succeeded so far. 

The way was barred by inaccessible mountains, gigantic 
glaciers with enormous fissures and chasms, impassable rivers 
and the rarefied air of the mountains. 

All those explorers, having reached from various sides the 
borders of the unexplored region, found that from the eastern 
side of this region flows the river Tanimas, from the west the 
rivers Vanch and Yasgulem and from the north is seen the 
end of some glacier named after Dedchenko, a well-known 
explorer of the Pamir. What was further, higher up where 
the glacier ends, where lay the sources of the river mentioned 
above, no one knew. 

For the purpose of exploring this mysterious region, the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, together with the German 
Scientific Society, decided to send a large expedition to Pamir. 


[X the spring of 1928 this expedition called the “High- 
Mountain Soviet-German Pamir Expedition of 1928” 


started out. The personnel of the expedition included a num- 
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ber of leading scientists of the USSR and Germany (geo- 
graphers, zoodlogists, geologists, geodetists, meteorologists, 
etc.). N. P. Gorbunov, the office manager of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the USSR, was appointed chief of 
the expedition. His assistant was Professor D. I]. Scherbakov. 
The German party was headed by Professor V. P. Rickmers. 
Both the USSR and Germany assigned to the expedition 
groups of alpinists, whose task was to aid with the work in 
the mountains and high mountain climbing. The Soviet group 
included the Chairman of the Russian Society of Tourists, 
N. V. Krilenko, Professor O. Yu. Schmidt, the only woman 
in the expedition, E. F. Rozmirovitch, Dr. Rassels and others. 
Germany assigned the best team of the Austro-German Alpine 
Union. 

The expedition included also cinematographers, whose 
task was to give a full picture of the life, the travels and 
achievements of the expedition. 

“Pamir” in one of the translations means ‘Foothill of 
Death.” This name fits well the wild, severe country. The 
film, the result of the work of the cinematographer on the 
expedition, is so entitled, as this title best characterizes this 
corner of the earth. 

The city of Osh, the last inhabited place on the way to 
Pamir, served as a base for the expedition. Here all the 
supplies and equipment were purchased and the detachments 
and caravans formed for the expedition. One almost feels in 
the picture the tropical heat of the Osh oasis; the fruits have 
already ripened, the bazaar is full of the life and bustle of 
an Oriental city. 

On June 19, 1928, the detachments of the expedition 
started out. Two hundred horses, two hundred and fifty 
camels, flocks of sheep—live food as well as hundreds of 
pounds of other foodstuffs, equipment, feed and even fuel— 
started out on a five months’ journey over the desert. Every- 
thing had been foreseen and forethought to the least detail, 
and the expedition was bound to be successful. 

Day after day the caravans of the expedition marched, 
reaching a higher and higher elevation with every step. The 
pictured record shows how the nature of the place changes 
as the expedition climbs higher. The Osh oasis with its 
deciduous vegetation was left behind, the zone of evergreen 
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forests was passed, the zone of alpine meadows with their 
inhabitants was reached at last. 

Then there began bare, rocky rises. It became necessary 
to dismount and lead the horses by the bridle. 


ETWEEN the expedition and the Pamir at this point 

loomed two high mountain ranges, the Alai and Trans- 
Alai. The first serious test was the Jibtyk Pass. 

As soon as the snow line was crossed the horses one after 
another began to fall, dropping into the snow, losing their 
foothold upon the sharp stones and slipping from the path. 
After great labour the expedition succeeded in getting over 
the pass, having lost five horses which perished together with 
their packs. Beyond the pass stretched the mountainous Alai 
valley, the sacred place of the local nomads—the Kirghiz. 

In the Alai valley they established base No. One and the 
expedition camped there. A whole canvas city rapidly grew 
up. From morning till night the camp was full of activity, 
time was not wasted, and various sorts of scientific work were 
being done. 

A little distance away is a nomadic Kirghiz settlement, 
the semi-savage life of whose inhabitants was studied by the 
visiting scientists. At the head of the tribal settlement is a 
chief—the oldest of the tribe. Unlike their neighbours, the 
Uzbeck, who are also Mussulmans, the Kirghiz women do not 
cover their faces with a veil. They are much more free, but 
their freedom is more apparent than real, since all the house- 
hold duties devolve upon the women—the feeding and milk- 
ing of cattle, the preparation of provisions for the winter and 
the care of the children and the hut. 

The Kirghiz are amiable and hospitable. Their spare time 
is often spent in visiting friends, and that the friends may live 
a trifling 50 kilometers distance away, and even further, is 
nothing to them. Guests are entertained with the traditional 
tea-drinking, dances and games. On the occasion of the 
arrival of the expedition the nomadic village decided ‘to make 
a great holiday. All the male population gathered from all 
the corners of Alai, some travelling 100 and even 150 kilo- 
meters. Old men and small boys came to see the unusual sight. 

After the greeting by the chief of the expedition, N. V. 
Gorbunov, after the treats and the distribution of gifts, there 
was the baiga—a race on semi-wild yaks and horses. The 
winner was an eight-year-old boy, who had been specially 
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taught various racing tricks. After the race was ulak, a 
favourite sport of the Kirghiz, which has been preserved in 
its wild form since times immemorial. The game is as follows: 
the carcass of a freshly slaughtered goat or ram is thrown into 
a crowd of horsemen. The task of each participant is to catch 
it, wrest it from the others, gallop away with it and bring it 
to the feet of the judges. Without sparing themselves or the 
horses the participants fight like wild beasts over the carcass 
of the goat, are thrown from their horses under the feet of 
the other men, maiming themselves and others. At last one of 
them manages to wrest the carcass free and race away with it. 
He is the winner and gets a proper prize. 


HAVING spent several days in the Alai valley and leaving 

several men to work at the base and to guard it, the ex- 
pedition resumed the journey. They successfully surmounted 
the Kizil-Art Pass (4,200 meters) in the Trans-Alai range and 
entered the Markan-Soo desert, called the ‘Valley of Death” 
for its sudden and violent storms and its cheerless, death-like 
appearance. In 1925 a large caravan while going to Afghani- 
stan, perished there, having gotten into the “Valley of Death” 
by mistake during a sudden snow-storm. 

Having crossed the Markan-Soo, the caravan approached 
the salt-water lake Kara-Kul, located at a level of 4,000 
meters, which is the highest lake in the world—higher than 
many peaks in Switzerland and the Caucasus. 

On the shore of this stormy lake they camped and estab- 
lished base No. Two. At this base was set up a temporary 
meteorological station for the study of the atmospheric con- 
ditions of Pamir. The fauna of Pamir is insignificant. 
Several kinds of birds, wild mountain goats and rams (arhars) 
which have been preserved only in Pamir, and beasts of prey 
—that is all there is in the mountains and valleys. The stay 
at Kara-Kul was not without gain, and the collections of the 
expedition were increased by several specimens, including 
an arhar. 

At Kara-Kul was set up a short-wave radio station, which 
maintained connection with a number of cities in the USSR 
and abroad. Every night when the camp was already asleep, 
from the distant Pamir a call went out to Moscow, Berlin and 
reached the great cities, being picked up by a number of 
radio stations. 

During this time on the shores of the lake a storm blew 
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every night and terrible winds swept over the camp, threat- 
ening to raze the tents and bury the intrepid travellers in 
the sand. 

At Kara-Kul it was found necessary to leave all the camels 
behind. Only Kirghiz pack-horses can climb the wild steep 
slopes, and this with difficulty. 


AFTER several days of travel they came to the river 

Tanimas, the borderline of the unexplored region. They 
forded this rushing river, which can be crossed only during 
the three summer months, and that only very early in the 
morning when there is little water from the glaciers which 
freeze over for the night. 

There followed a day of travel up stream along the 
Tanimas and at the foot of the glaciers base No. Three was 
established. Here all the horses were left behind, the saddle- 
horses as well as the pack-horses. No horse can climb the 
glaciers. From here the expedition was to proceed with 
specially hired Tajik pack carriers. 

A general conference took place at the headquarters of the 
expedition. It was decided to send N. P. Gorbunov’s group 
to circle around the unexplored region so they might attempt 
to penetrate it from the other side, along the river Yozgulem, 
while the main group headed by Krilenko, Schmidt and the 
Germans should move up-stream along the river Tanimas. 

Having distributed the load, the expedition moved for- 
ward. They came to the glaciers and divided into separate 
groups, with three people in each. 

In front of them was an icy desert. Over the mountains 
hung big glaciers covered with gigantic ice spears and needles, 
crossed by chasms and fissures with gigantic caves and grottoes 
dug by mountain streams in the mass of eternal ice. 

The way was barred by a mountain stream, rapid and very 
deep in places. The water from under the ice had a tempera- 
ture of 1° centigrade. With difficulty they crossed the stream 
and came to a gigantic ice wall. -Here they had to tie them- 
selves to each other with ropes, to put on their feet special 
alpine sharp-toothed “cats” and on their eyes dark glasses 
which protect the vision from the blinding sparkle of the ice. 

It was necessary to use all available knowledge of alpine 
technique in order to climb upon this icy obstacle, to take by 
storm this gigantic icy fortress. Soon the expedition was 
marching over the surface of the glaciers, marching the whole 
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day and at night by the moonlight, which filled the vast icy 
expanse with an unearthly glow. 


= was the sleep of the eternal icy desert disturbed. People 

came, built a camp, made bonfires. Here among the 
glaciers, on a narrow rocky strip, was established base No. 
Four, which became the starting-point for further exploration 
of the region. 

The first steps led to a great discovery. Instead of the 
expected mountains, where the river Tanimas ends, a gigantic 
unknown glacier appeared. As it proved later, it was the 
greatest glacier in the world, about 80 kilometers in length, 
crossing the whole unexplored region from the south to the 
north and ending in its northern boundary, beyond. This 
very end was described by the explorer Dedchenko, who did 
not even suspect its size and direction. 

Three groups were sent to explore the glacier—the north- 
ern group to the lower ends, over rocky moraines; the southern 
group to the top, across fissures, some of them several hundred 
meters deep, filled with thaw-water and dry higher up; and, 
lastly, the western group—to look for a pass. 

All the groups were ordered to return in not later than five 
days. The time passed, and the groups returned, all except 
one. Seven days passed and a relief expedition set out. After 
a long search they succeeded in finding traces, and later the 
group itself. They had been hurt on falling into the river, 
and if help had not come they would have perished, as they 
were too weak to get back to the camp. 

The film “Foothill of Death” shows only one such episode. 
There were many such, and more than once the intrepid 
explorers risked their lives or their health for the sake of 
science. The exploration of the ice region lasted 28 days. The 
Krilenko group got over the pass to the Vanch, went on to 
Yazgulem, joined the Gorbunov group there and together 
they penetrated through another pass into the unexplored 
region, to the Dedchenko glacier. 

It was very difficult to work. At daytime the heat reached 
50-60° centigrade, and the eyes were wet with tears, despite 
the protective glasses. At night the frost reached 30°. The 
men had to live in light silk rubberized tents, wrapping them- 
selves in sleeping bags. Food was prepared in an improvised 
mountain kitchen, using dry alcohol as fuel. Notwithstanding 
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all these difficulties the work was fully accomplished, the 
whole region was thoroughly explored, and the picture taken. 


(i September 10 the Alpine group marched to the foot of 

Lenin’s Peak, intending to climb this highest mountain 
in the USSR (7,200 meters) as the culmination of their effort. 
For five days the several detachments of the expedition 
climbed the icy slopes higher and higher. The rarefied air 
(one-third of the norm) made itself more and more felt, 
knocking out the carriers and members of the expedition. 
Those who fell ill with tutek—a mountain sickness—and could 
no longer walk had to be carried down. 

The rest climbed with difficulty higher and higher. At 
length it was decided to assign the three best German Alpin- 
ists, Alwein, Winn and Schneider, to ascend to the top. Leav- 
ing the rest in the camp at the foot of the peak, tying them- 
selves with a rope and risking their lives, the Alpinists started 
up. The last step was at an elevation of 6,000 feet. At dawn 
they started again and on September 27, 1928, the expedition 
reached the top of Lenin’s Peak, the highest point of the 
USSR. 

The expedition had reached its goal. The white spot on 
the map of Pamir is no longer there. By the joint efforts of 
scientists and sportsmen of the USSR and Germany, one more 
riddle of nature has been solved, another mystery uncovered. 
Along with the geographical and mountain-climbing achieve- 
ments there are a number of practical conclusions and results. 
Gold was found, a number of useful articles discovered. The 
structure of the glaciers was studied, a study which is directly 
connected with the question of the water supply for Central 
Asia, etc. Soon a map of this region will be published, orna- 
mented by the greatest glacier in the world, and with dozens 
of other newly known glaciers, mountain tops and passes. 

The cinematographers of the expedition, having shared all 
the hardships and pains, as a result of their arduous labour 
produced a picture, “Foothill of: Death,” thereby enabling 
the masses of the population in the USSR and abroad to see 
with their own eyes the grand beauty of the landscape of the 
glacial period, which has been preserved untouched in the 
formerly unexplored region, enabling them to follow the 
expedition on their whole difficult journey, to be where they 
have been and to see what no man in the world had ever 
seen before. 
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Peace on the Pacific—Japan and the 
United States 


Address at the Kyoto Conference 
Prepared by 


VISCOUNT SHIBUSAWA 


[ct is always delightful, as Confucius once said, to have 

friends come to visit you from afar. I feel particular pleasure 
in welcoming you to Japan, because you have come in response 
to the call of a cause which is very dear to my heart and 
which in importance transcends most other objects of human 
endeavour, namely, peace and goodwill on earth. 

Taking as I do warm and personal interest in the noble 
aims and work of our Institute, I would have liked very much 
to have had the pleasure of personally taking a part, however 
humble it may be, in the important discussions in which you 
arenow engaged. But considerations of health compel me, to my 
deep regret, to forego that pleasure, and [ have to be contented 
with greeting you vicariously through a written message. 

I am not presumptuous enough to believe myself capable 
of making any worthwhile contribution on any subject under 
discussion. I must, however, crave your kind indulgence for a 
few minutes, for my concern about peace on the Pacific is too 
great to permit me toilet pass a unique opportunity like this. 

Now to come to the point at once, I want to say that peace 
on the Pacific depends largely upon good understanding and 
harmonious codperation between Japan and the United States. 
Not that I mean to belittle the importance of any other country 
bordering on this ocean. But in the present state of affairs, no 
fair-minded observer will deny the obvious truth that without 
friendship and understanding between these two nations the 
maintenance of peace on the Pacific will be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The realization of this fact, coupled with a peculiar 
personal experience of my early life, induced me to consecrate 
the last quarter of my somewhat extended life on the altar 
of friendship between Japan and America. And if Heaven 
spares me yet, it is my fervent wish to devote my remaining 
time and energy to that sacred cause. 

It was when I was a small boy of fourteen, living on my 
father’s estate not far from Yedo, the seat of the Shogun’s 
court, that Commodore Perry loudly knocked at our door and 
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roused us from our century-long slumber. Young as I was, 
I sensed enough of the general atmosphere of deep concern 
and anxiety to feel that something dreadful was happening to 
the country. From that moment I felt myself a new being, 
filled with a vague but burning desire to serve the country. 

It was in these unusual circumstances that I made my first 
acquaintance with the Japanese-American problem. And I 
must frankly confess that my boyish heart in those agitated 
times seventy-five years ago was filled with sentiments far from 
friendly toward that great people on the other side of the 
Pacific, for whom I have since come to entertain feelings not 
only of high respect but warm affection. 

Looking back upon the past history of relations between 
Japan and the United States, no historian can help referring 
to the first American diplomatic representative, Townsend 
Harris, in terms of highest respect and admiration. Patient, 
sympathetic, broad-minded, wise, and courageous, he possessed 
almost all the qualities needed for a successful prosecution of 
his difficult duties in most unusual surroundings. Without 
sacrificing the dignity and trust of his post as the accredited 
Minister of a great nation, he did not hesitate to be considerate 
and helpful to the Japanese Government. Official records are 
extant which show him acting as friendly adviser and instructor 
to the Ministers of the Shogun in matters connected with the 
organization of the diplomatic service and the usages of official 
intercourse between civilized nations. 

But nothing has more deeply endeared Townsend Harris 
to the hearts of the Japanese people than his action at the 
time of the assassination of his interpreter, Mr. Heusken, in 
January, 1861. Mr. Heusken was killed by a band of ronin 
in the street one dark rainy night, on his way back from the 
Prussian Legation. Now if anybody was entitled to a strong 
attitude on account of this unfortunate incident, it was certainly 
the American Minister. But that was exactly what he did not 
choose to do. It was his colleagues of the other Powers who 
got unnecessarily excited and proposed drastic measures. 
When finally they hauled down their flags and retired to 
Yokohama, declaring that they could not safely trust them- 
selves to the protection of the Shogun’s Government, Harris 
refused to follow their example, but calmly remained at his post 
in Yedo. He openly maintained that his lamented interpreter 
was blamable, because he had ignored the repeated warnings 
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of the Japanese authorities not to go out at night. In an 
official note to a fellow diplomat representing a powerful 
European country, the American Minister made this mem- 
orable statement: 

“T would sooner see all the treaties with this country torn 
up, and Japan return to its old state of isolation, than 
witness the horrors of war inflicted on this peaceful people 
and happy land.” 

From this it seems that even the possibility of war with 
Japan formed the subject of serious discussion among the 
members of the foreign diplomatic body on this occasion. 
If so, the firm and friendly attitude of the American Envoy 
saved Japan from a dire calamity. Be this as it may, his 
courageous manifestation of confidence in the good faith of 
the Japanese Government, in contradistinction to the unseemly 
haste and consternation in which the other foreign diplomats 
retired from the capital, naturally made a strong appeal to 
the Japanese spirit of chivalry. And even today Townsend 
Harris’ name is remembered in Japan with deep sentiments 
of respect and gratitude. 

I am one of those who cherish the memory of Townsend 
Harris most dearly. And I may be pardoned to add here that, 
with the warm cooperation of Mr. Bancroft, former American 
Ambassador at Tokyo, and with funds supplied by his friend, 
Mr. Henry M. Wolf of Chicago, Mr. E. C. Pierce, the Ambassa- 
dor’s nephew, and myself, a stone memorial was erected in the 
grounds of the Buddhist temple near Shimoda, where Harris 
first resided as American Consul. I am glad to say that 
when the memorial was formally unveiled in October, 1927, 
the occasion was graced by the presence of the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Charles MacVeagh, now at home on leave. 

I have made a somewhat lengthy reference to Townsend 
Harris because his great personality, together with the con- 
summate way in which he handled a succession of difficult 
situations, has left indelible marks upon the modern history 
of Japan. Moreover, he gave a definite direction to the 
subsequent course of relations between his country and Japan, 
which, it is easily conceivable, might have taken a less happy 
turn if a man of a different calibre or temper had been sent 
as America’s first Minister. 

Townseid Harris’ successors wisely followed in his footsteps, 
and it is a source of unbounded satisfaction to me to record the 
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remarkable fact that for a period of nearly fifty years the 
relations between Japan and America continued to be invari- 
ably friendly, free from any suspicion or doubt on either side, a 
record rarely matched in the history of international relations. 

The march of history, however, decreed that this should 
change. The acquisition of the Philippines inevitably opened 
the way for America to take an active interest in the Far 
Eastern politics, an interest which was later sharpened and 
intensified by the unexpected magnitude of Japan’s success in 
arms against Russia. Another potent source of trouble was 
found in the increasing number of Japanese immigrants on the 
Pacific coast of America. The result was a large and almost 
mushroom-like crop of mutual misunderstandings and dis- 
trusts, which unfortunately marred the relationship between 
the two countries from the close of our war with Russia in 
1905 to the Washington Conference in 1922. 

It is not my intention to take you into the intricacies of the 
various problems that have distracted attention between the 
two countries. In fact it is not necessary to do so, because these 
troubles, with one or two exceptions, are happily things of the 
past. Of the questions still remaining to be disposed of, the 
most troublesome are those arising out of the discriminations 
practiced by America in the matter of immigration and in the 
treatment of those Japanese who have been legally admitted and 
who are actually in lawful pursuit of livelihood in that country. 

Here I do not think it necessary to labour these questions. 
They have been discussed over and over again. I wish, however, 
to take this opportunity of making it quite clear to you that the 
controversy which arose out of the American immigration 
legislation of 1924 is not a closed incident. The wound so 
needlessly inflicted upon our sense of national honour is still 
open and will remain open until the matter is rightly settled. 

I think it necessary to make this plain statement of fact, 
for there seems to be an impression in America that the incident 
is already as good as forgotten by the Japanese. ‘This erroneous 
impression has doubtless grown out of the fact that our sense 
of courtesy makes us reticent on this subject in our conversa- 
tions with visitors from America. 

In connection with this matter, there is another point to 
which I believe it well to call your attention. Not a few of 
those discussing this subject seem to suppose that our objection 
to the existing Immigration Act of America arises from the 
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fact that it closes the door completely to our immigrants. This 
is an unfortunate misrepresentation of our standpoint. We 
object to that law, not because it shuts out our immigration, 
but because it derogates us to a position separate from and 
inferior to that of the other nations of the civilized world. 

It is a thousand pities that questions like these, easy of 
solution if only elementary principles of justice and right 
thinking were applied, should be suffered to stand in the way 
of complete mutual understanding and harmony between the 
two nations whose friendship means so much for the mainte- 
nance of peace on the Pacific. Unpleasant and irritating as 
these questions are, they are not of a nature to justify an 
appeal to war. We would rather put our faith in the well- 
considered verdict of the late Lord Bryce, who, according to 
Baron Shidehara, our distinguished Foreign Minister, used 
to assure him while they were colleagues at Washington, that 
the Americans were a fair-minded people who could be trusted 
to do the right thing in the end. Only we hope that the end 
may not be too far off. 


| 
| 
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American Imperialism 
A Chinese View 


By CHANG YUN-YO 
This article, which appeared originally in a Chinese journal, the Eastern Miscel- 
lany, has been translated specially for Paciric Arrairs. It is published here in 
accordance with this journal’s policy of discovering what is being thought and 
expressed in the various countries of the Pacific concerning the problems agitating 
this area. It does not in any way reflect the editorial attitude of PaciFic AFFAIRS. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 


O inquire into the foreign policy of the United States of 
America, not knowing the truth of American Imperial- 
ism, may be likened to scratching one’s leather shoes for an 
itching on the feet. Many appear to have been obsessed with 
the idea that America is a democratic country and can never 
be aggressive. We propose to correct this error. 

America is, indeed, a great and democratic nation. In 
natural resources, in position, in area of land and in climate 
she is superior to every country in Europe. Accordingly she 
is amply self-sufficient, could behave with courtesy and need 
not injure others for her own advantage. Yet America still 
follows in the footsteps of the older countries, the reasons 
whereof we shall attempt to show. 

(1) America is basically a capitalistic country. (2) The 
search for new markets and raw materials impels her to 
acquire more land. (3) As the Americans are of the same 
blood as the British they have much in common with the 
British, who are by nature aggressive. (4) Regarding them- 
selves as a superior race they too would like to assume the 
role of protecting weak and less advanced peoples. (5) Eco- 
nomically inferior and less civilized as are the South Ameri- 
can Republics and being not far from the northern continent, 
this territory is naturally regarded by America as a legitimate 
field of expansion. (6) America, being a country of tem- 
perate climate, requires the products of a tropical climate. 
(7) Vainglory has induced America to emulate the indus- 
trialized countries of Europe. 

American imperialism first found expression in the per- 
son of Alexander Hamilton, who wished to overlord the 
whole northern continent, who did not agree with Jefferson 
on the same question and who was instrumental in buying 
Louisiana from France. John Quincy Adams had still more 
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pronounced imperialistic ideas, for no sooner had he con- 
cluded peace with England in 1814 then he wished to take 
over Panama, which plan did not materialize owing to the 
opposition of his colleagues. He was a strong exponent of 
the Monroe Doctrine and of Pan-Americanism. 

Albert Bushnell Hart in his book on the Monroe Doc- 
trine recalls the fact that American expansion, in common 
with that of other European countries, had reasons economic 
in nature; that the march on to the Gulf of Mexico and on 
to the Delta of the Mississippi was impelled by the same 
motives as those which pushed Russian ambition toward the 
Dardanelles. It must, however, be stated that America’s im- 
perialism has not encountered opposition as has that of other 
countries; it has been met almost everywhere with welcome, 
due to her civility and mild policy. American and British 
imperialism are not, however, essentially different, the dis- 
similarity consisting only in the methods employed. 

The American Federal Constitution embodies the very 
spirit of imperialism. Any new territory no matter how ac- 
quired may be incorporated into the Union. The recent ex- 
tension of American supremacy to many places has given 
people cause to think that the Monroe Doctrine, far from 
shielding weak peoples of the American continent, is really 
an instrument for covering America’s selfish ambitions. 

The World War was a golden opportunity for Uncle Sam. 
Europe was too much occupied to have any intercourse with 
South America. Europe could not spare a cent to invest in 
South America. European ships no more touched Latin- 
American ports. In all these gainful speculations, America 
stepped in and supplanted the Europeans. 

One American observer who had traveled extensively and 
for many years in the Latin-American countries came to the 
conclusion that there are many inconsistencies in Pan-Ameri- 
canism. First, the traditions, beliefs, habits and customs of 
the Latin-American countries have nothing in common with 
those of North America. Second, American imperialism has 
not succeeded in capturing the hearts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese, who feel that the principle “America for the 
Americans” should confine itself to North America. The 
participation of South American republics in the League of 
Nations was actuated by the desire to forestall America’s 
undue ambitions. America’s withdrawal from the League 
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was due to her desire to have a free hand in South American 
politics. 


O bad motives could be imputed to American imperialism. 

Nor has she pursued oppressive tactics with other peoples. 
The growth of her population incited her to acquire more 
land. After the Civil War she had to seek new avenues of 
egress for her surplus wares. It must in fairness be said that 
economic pressure is the electro-motive force behind Ameri- 
can imperialism. 

The nominal independence given to the Cubans had for 
its avowed object the allaying of suspicion on the part of other 
peoples. American public servants openly declare that Cuba 
is a protectorate of America. Being not far from the Gulf 
of Mexico, these islands occupy such a strategic position in 
the Carribean Sea that America could not afford to let Cuba 
slip out of her hands. 

America became opulent in consequence of the European 
War. She is obliged to seek outlets for her surplus capital. 
The Philippine Islands is made the base of operations for a 
Far Eastern expansion. Her ambitions collided with those 
of Japan in the Pacific. The Washington Conference was 
allegedly called for preserving peace but in reality it was a 
great diplomatic victory for the Americans. The navy and 
the diplomatic machinery of America are the servants of the 
American dollar. Economic advantages are what she wants. 
That such a policy is most far-reaching in its effects goes 
without saying. 

Oil has become so important in modern times that no 
country can entirely dispense with it. America has grabbed 
any oil field she could lay hands on. Lately she acquired 
the Palestine oil-fields. Such diplomatic phrases as the ‘open 
door” and “equal opportunities” were coined to cover Amer- 
ica’s diplomatic ambitions. 


II. THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF AMERICA’S 
INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
Situated between two great oceans and having no great 
power contiguous to her, her interests do not clash with those 
of other great powers. Being favored with abundant natural 
resources, the gaining of a livelihood at home has not been 
difficult, so her relations with foreign countries have never 
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been colored by atrocity or even harshness. Uncle Sam’s at- 
titude has been that of a chevalier defending the weak against 
the strong. He has been impartial in judging international 
issues. 

Far from either Asia or Europe, America naturally de- 
votes most of her attention to South American affairs, and 
being equi-distant from Asia and Europe she divides the re- 
mainder of her attention equally between those two continents. 
Her geographic position influences her to a diplomatic policy 
quite different from that of other powers. 


HES policy has been to free oppressed peoples from poli- 

tical shackles. Obstacles to free international intercourse 
she strives to remove. In peace time she tolerates no search- 
ing interference, suppresses piracy and the slave trade, ad- 
vocates the limitation of territorial waters, espouses the 
limitation of sovereign power in territorial waters, the open- 
ing to all nations of straits, canals and rivers that have an 
international character, opposes discrimination in harbors 
and their regulations. In war, America is the exponent of 
the limitation of the belligerent’s power, the limitation of 
the blockade of the seas; she opposes the blockade of neutral 
ports, favors a decrease in the number of contraband articles, 
the arming of and protection by warships of neutral vessels, 
special treatment in war time for vessels engaged in philan- 
thropic or scientific ventures or in carrying mails, and the 
immunity from seizure of private effects whether belonging 
to neutrals or to enemies. 

In international trade and intercourse America preaches 
the following precepts: (1) Equal treatment for all foreign 
traders. (2) The unlimited and universal application of the 
most-favored-nation clause. (3) For the development of 
commerce in backward regions such as Asia and Africa, the 
enforcement of the principle of the open door and equal 
opportunity. (4) Liberty and equal opportunity in the trans- 
mission of messages by telegraph and especially wireless tele- 
graph and ocean cables. This gospel appears to be advocat- 
ing fair play and justice for all, but in truth it but enlarges 
the circle of American activities in the acquirement of more 
economic advantages. 
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III. COMPARISON WITH THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
OTHER POWERS 


England 

The maintenance of the balance of power is the keynote 
of England’s foreign policy. England once lived in splendid 
isolation. Times, however, have changed. She joined with 
Japan to oppose Russia. She engaged the forces of Belgium, 
Russia and France to overthrow the power of Germany. She 
incited Italy and Spain to dispute the supremacy of France 
in the Mediterranean. The supremacy of the seas is her 
unfailing ambition. She opposes the limitation of the powers 
of belligerents on the seas. On this point England and 
America hold different views and seem to be irreconcilable. 
Soviet Russia has long been at loggerheads with her. To 
maintain the balance of power she now endeavors to lift 
Germany out of her helplessness. 


France 

France has been the inveterate enemy of Germany be- 
cause of Alsace and Lorraine. A strong army is essential to 
her very existence. She can by no means dispense with a 
navy sufficiently powerful to defend her coast and colonies. 
As Belgium was and is a bulwark to her, she must be intimate 
with Belgium. She induced Russia to come to her aid in 
watching Germany from the rear. Help from distant 
America was not to be despised. Since the signing of the 
Locarno Treaty, France has been more friendly to Germany; 
she does not view with complacency the helping hand of 
England extended toward this late foe. The rise of Italy 
menaces French supremacy in the Mediterranean, so she con- 
cluded an alliance with Slovakia for the purpose of watching 
Italian activities in the Balkans. 


Germany 

Ever since the Franco-Prussian War, Germany had de- 
voted her energy to the acquirement of new land and to the 
development of commerce. Her ambition was to supplant 
England in the empire of the world. First-rate military and 
naval forces would enable her to act as umpire in inter- 
national disputes. Her combination with Austria and Turkey 
increased her influence in the Near East. Though crushed 
in the Great War, yet her international position is such as 
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might well excite envy. Countries that have anything to fear 
from Soviet Russia, the inveterate enemy of capitalistic coun- 
tries, vie in courting the favor of Germany; they hope that 
Germany may withstand the tide of Bolshevism. So her 
peculiar situation has enabled her to win many recent diplo- 
matic victories. 


Italy 

Italy wants to be supreme in the Middle Sea. Africa she 
regards as her natural sphere of expansion. No less im- 
portant is the extension of her influence to the Near East. 
Since the advent of Fascism, this policy has received a fresh 
impetus. She has entered into a defensive and offensive 
alliance with Albania. To counteract the power of France, 
she seeks the friendship of England. 


Comparisons 

It may be said that no definite principle guides the foreign 
policy of European States. Self-interest and national exist- 
ence are the main considerations. While America cannot be 
regarded as absolutely distinterested, yet she appears to the 
world as a champion of justice and fair play. In short the 
external activities of European nations may be likened to 
those of a ruffian while American diplomacy may be com- 
pared to the attitude of a suave but astute gentleman. 

The following may be said to be the salient points on 
which America stands: 

1. Restriction of the immigration of foreigners. 

2. The independence of nations and of individuals. (Yet 
the Monroe Doctrine and Pan-Americanism are derogatory 
to these ideas.) 

3. “The freedom of the seas.” (Behind this phrase 
America endeavors to dispute the supremacy of England.) 

4. “The open door” and “equal opportunity.” (As she 
is a latecomer in the imperial field, these principles secure 
for her many advantages. ) 

5. The Monroe Doctrine. (By virtue of this she arrogates 
to herself the supremacy of the New World.) 

6. “No entangling alliances.” (This watchword leaves 
her free to acquire more economic advantages. ) 

7. Land and naval disarmament. 

8. A Federation of the South American Republics. (The 
leadership of course to be assumed by her.) 
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America does not use force to spread her favorite tenets. 
Yet they have almost everywhere been successful. They meet 
with general welcome since little or no blemish can be found 
in them, and they all appear to proclaim “the right.” Then, 
too, her peculiar position and abundant natural resources 
giving her special prestige, no power is now in a position to 
challenge the beliefs of America. 


IV. AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND CHINA 

There are two Chinese views regarding American policy 
towards China: one is that America is by no means different 
from other imperialistic powers; the other is that America 
has always been friendly and sympathetic towards China. To 
substantiate the first view, we cite the case of the conclusion 
of the unequal Tientsin Treaty. When England and France 
were fighting China they endeavored to enlist the help of 
America, who refused to be a party to the struggle. She even 
went so far as to forbid her officials in China to lend a helping 
hand to the belligerents. ‘But after the war she forced upon 
China a treaty the provisions of which differ in no wise from 
those exacted by the conquerors themselves, and this advan- 
tage she reaped without firing a single shot. Inshort, America, 
standing behind the shield of neutrality, fished in troubled 
waters. 

The Great West was won by human toil, largely that of 
Chinese laborers. But as soon as the task was accomplished, 
the Chinese were not only no longer wanted but were and 
are still treated as “undesirable” aliens. With American 
policy such as it has been, in China and toward Chinese on 
American soil, how can we say that she differs in any wise, 
except method, from all other imperialists of the world? 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN GENEVA 

The Geneva School of International Studies, of which 
Prof. Alfred Zimmern is Director, announces its 7th session 
beginning July 14 and ending September 30. The program 
is arranged to cover an eight-week period of intensive study 
preceding the League of Nations Assembly and to continue 
during the period of the Assembly, with daily commentaries 
on the work of that body and addresses by its members. The 
Advisory Committee of the institution consists of Prof. J. L. 
Brierly, Charles P. Howland, David Hunter Miller, Sir 
Arthur Salter and Sir John Fischer Williams. The General 
Office is 23 bis Rue Balzac, Paris VIII. 

THE KOREAN DISTURBANCES 

Translated news matter from Korean papers would in- 
dicate that the Korean student demonstrations which occupied 
a minimum of space in the foreign news for two or three 
days around the middle of January were of a much more 
extended and significant nature than the world was permitted 
to realize. According to news chronology in the Korean 
Daily of Seoul, the disturbances started at the end of October, 
1929, over altercations between Korean and Japanese students, 
and continued through the period of November and Decem- 
ber, growing in seriousness and marked by numerous demon- 
strations, school strikes and mass arrests by police. Before 
the end of the year, according to the Daily, popular indigna- 
tion over the student arrests had carried the disturbance out 
of the realm of a “student mutiny” into that of a more serious 
popular uprising, and leaders of secret nationalistic societies 
became involved. Expressions of protest became shouts for 
independence, and on some occasions the mass meetings and 
parades netted the police over a thousand arrests in a day, 
all but the leaders being subsequently released. ‘The state- 
ment is made that out of the raids made on suspected societies, 

in Seoul alone seventy of the most influential men were arrested 

and twelve retained for trial. They are the principal officers of 

Sin-gan-hai, the most important nationalistic organization in the 

country. The list of twelve includes two of the thirty-three original 

signers of the Declaration of Independence of 1919, editors of three 

vernacular dailies, a Ph.D. from Columbia University, and a 


Ph.D. from Zurich University. 
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News censorship out of Korea is said to have been so strict 
that only the mid-January disturbances were reported. There 
have been no reports since that time. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS 


On January 23 the Mexican government announced a sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and the 
withdrawal of the Mexican minister from Moscow with the 
entire legation staff. The reason given was the belief on the 
part of Mexican officials that Russian government agents were 
responsible for the recent series of communist demonstrations 
held before Mexican embassies in Washington, Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro, and for the fostering of revolutionary 
movements in Mexico. The Russian chargé d’affaires in 
Mexico City later requested passports of the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Russian newspaper comment on the situation 
blamed United States policy for influencing Mexico toward 
this action. 

The newly elected president of Mexico, Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, was inducted into office on February 5th, before many 
thousands of people. Sr. Rubio is only the second civilian 
ever to hold this important position. The inaugural, at which 
the president stressed the pledge of his government to five 
years of hard work for the common people of Mexico, was 
marred by the efforts of an assassin, who slightly wounded the 
president and other members of his party. 


JAPAN AND NORTH AMERICAN TRADE 


An especially large export and import trade between 
Japan and the continent of North America for 1929 has been 
the subject of comment in Japanese trade journals. An aggre- 
gate of 947,724,000 yen represents the amount of business re- 
ported by the department of commerce and industry of Japan. 
This figure leads in the list of continents with which Japan 
maintains trade relations. 


CHINA CUSTOMS IN GOLD 


On January 15 the State Council of the Nanking govern- 
ment issued a mandate which is regarded as the first step 
toward putting the entire currency system of China on a gold 
basis. ‘This mandate refers to Customs collections and is 
translated by the Kuo Min as follows: 
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The recent sharp rise in the price of gold and the decline in the 
price of silver have greatly affected the currency situation. In the 
repayment of foreign loans, heavy losses have been sustained by the 
Government. Immediate measures of relief must, therefore, be 
devised. 

Henceforth, Customs duties on imports from abroad shall be 
calculated on a Gold basis which will be equal to 60.1866 centi- 
grams of pure gold. 

The Ministry of Finance shall formulate appropriate measures 
therefore and instruct the Maritime Customs Administration to 
enforce (this mandate) beginning from February 1, 1930. 


Minister of Finance Sun Fo thereupon issued an order to 
the Maritime Customs Administration fixing the rates of ex- 
change for the Haikwan tael (former unit), gold dollars, 
pence and yen, at graduated stages following the change 
which became effective February first. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION AND AMERICA 


The effects of the exclusion of Asiatics from the North 
American continent, although it be regarded as a “closed 
issue” in Occidental countries, are nevertheless frequently 
before the public in one form or another. Of recent instances 
carried in the news one is the deportation of an American 
citizen of Japanese ancestry who married a Japanese subject. 
The former, a woman, could not retain her American citizen- 
ship, it was ruled, after marriage to “an alien ineligible to 
citizenship.” 

The problem of the “alien” wives of Chinese legally re- 
siding within the United States has long given rise to agitation 
and has involved many individual hardships, including the 
breaking up of families of many years’ standing. A bill de- 
signed to authorize the admission of alien Chinese wives of 
American-born Chinese and their legal residence with their 
husbands on American soil has been recently introduced into 
both houses of Congress. The provisions of the bill apply 
only to those marriages which were consummated before the 
passage of the immigration laws of 1924. 

A third recent instance, affecting an Hawaii-born Chinese 
who attempted to enter Canada as an American tourist, re- 
sulted in a ruling by Canadian immigration officials that he 
was ineligible to entry and that his proof of American citizen- 
ship was of no avail. He did not come under any of the four 
categories of Chinese permitted entry into Canada—diplo- 
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matic corps member, legal Canadian resident returning to the 
country, merchant on business, or student entering an educa- 
tional institution—it was stated. 


AUSTRALIAN TARIFF PROTECTION 


Cotton growers, cotton and wool spinners, and textile man- 
ufacturers are receiving special attention in the new tariff 
rates promulgated by the Labor Ministry. ‘two hundred 
and twenty-one items are affected by the tariff amendments, 
which in some cases designate prohibitive increases intended 
to give absolute protection to Australian home industries. 


DISTURBANCE IN HAITI 


Dispatches from Haiti report new disorders growing out 
of those of December six last in which Haitian lives were lost 
when United States marines attempted to enforce order. A 
memorial mass meeting at Port au Prince on February 12, in 
honor of those killed last December, resulted in the arrest of 
thirty-one leaders after speeches against a government backed, 
it was asserted, “by American machine guns.” Hope was 
expressed by these leaders that the new Hoover commission 
of inquiry into Haitian affairs will permit them to express 
their convictions without fear of reprisal. W. Cameron 
Forbes, former governor general of the Philippines, has been 
named head of the commission of inquiry, which was to pro- 
ceed to Haiti at the end of February. 


Dr. KEMMERER IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Announcement has been made by Governor General Davis 
of the Philippines that Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, who recently 
completed a year’s service with the Chinese government as 
head of a commission to study and make recommendations 
on China’s finance, has been appointed consulting financial 
expert to the government of the Philippines. 


MEI LAN-FANG IN AMERICA 


The departure of Mei Lan-fang, premier Chinese actor, 
from China for his first tour abroad, has occasioned great 
interest and widespread comment in China and in the English- 
language papers of China. Not only is Mr. Mei a beloved 
public figure and a dramatic artist of the first rank, which 
are in themselves sufficient to create this interest, but the 
motivation of this present tour is worth comment. 
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Mei Lan-fang, as the leading exponent of the traditional 
Chinese art of feminine impersonation on the dramatic stage, 
has long been tempted to discover how far his highly special- 
ized art would be comprehensible and pleasing to foreign 
audiences outside China. He has, moreover, a theory that 
cultural relations between widely differing peoples must form 
the necessary substratum of understanding on which inter- 
racial harmony is to be built. This, his friends tell us, is the 
motive for his current experiment in presenting the best type 
of the traditional Chinese dramatic productions to Western 
audiences. He has undertaken the tour out of his private 
means, with the backing of a cultural study group in China of 
which he is a member. 

Mr. Mei and twenty members of his company are now in 
New York, where the American tour was initiated with 
tremendous success. 


AWARDS IN RACE RELATIONS 


The Harmon Foundation of America, interested in better 
race relations, has made its fourth series of awards, recog- 
nizing the notable achievements of sixteen American Negroes 
in the fields of race relations, science, religious service, educa- 
tion, literature, music and the fine arts. Robert Russa Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute, founded for his race by 
Booker T. Washington, was given recognition for achieve- 
ments in race relations, and is the first Negro to receive this 
award. 

PHILIPPINE ISSUES 

During the past month Filipino immigration and Filipino 
demands for independence have continued to occupy public 
and official attention and some newspaper space in the United 
States. The hearings of the Senate Territories committee, 
opened January 15, have continued, with American farm and 
labor interests advocating independence, and others, mainly 
private individuals, deploring the possibility on the several 
grounds that the Filipinos are not ready for self-government, 
that the majority of Filipinos do not want it, that the issue is 
being rushed by “selfish” groups in America who for reasons 
connected with tariff or labor competition desire the exclusion 
of Filipino immigrants, and that the United States would 
“lose face” in relinquishing control of the Islands at this un- 
settled period in the affairs of the Pacific. The question was 
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also debated in the House of Representatives. A new bill, 
proposed by Senator Vandenburg, would provide for a ten- 
year period of “tutelage” to be followed automatically by 
immediate independence. ‘This bill aroused no enthusiasm 
among Philippine leaders. 

Events in Filipino com nunities of the Pacific Coast 
States, in late January and early February, tended, in the 
minds of many, to strengthen the case for independence by 
strengthening the demand for exclusion. Riots precipitated 
by the employment of white ; irls in Filipino social clubs led 
to the usual excesses on the f ut of irresponsible members of 
the community and to violen ‘es against individual Filipinos, 
among which latter one deatl. was numbered. Resulting ex- 
citement in America and the Philippines was tempered by 
good sense and self-control on both sides, notably by the 
Filipinos in the Coast States, and while sporadic evidences 
of ill-temper followed there were no further serious con- 
sequences. 

By the middle of Februiry public opinion interested in 
the issue grew restive under she repeated delays of the Senate 
committee in reporting out one or more of the bills or resolu- 
tions on which it had been c nducting hearings. The chair- 
man, Senator Bingham, was ‘ccused of “stalling” in favor 
of his own resolution which vould postpone action until a 
commission of inquiry could sit in Manila next September. 
Committee sentiment was saic to be in favor of one or another 
of the independence resolutic ns, however. 

On February 22 a treme idous nation-wide sentiment in 
the Philippines found expre sion in the first regularly con- 
stituted “independence cong: ss” which convened in Manila 
on that day, although much depression and pessimism were 
evidenced over the possibilit.es. 


JAPAN’S ELECTIONS 


Following the dissolution of the Imperial Diet on January 
21, due to the Premier’s lack >f support in the lower chamber, 
campaigns for the new electic n of February 20 were immedi- 
ately launched. The Minsei‘o government had inherited the 
Diet from the Seiyukai government at the time Premier 
Tanaka’s cabinet failed, and the new Premier Hamaguchi 
was anxious for a nation-w:de election in which he was 
confident of gaining popular support and a majority in the 
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chamber of deputies. This was the second national election 
since the promulgation of the universal manhood suffrage law 
in Japan. The first took place on February 20, 1928. 

The election campaigns were lively, but not so intense as 
those of 1928. The issues were principally domestic, the 
Seiyukai (opposition party) as. ailing the government’s econ- 
omy program and the lifting cf the gold embargo, and the 
Minseito (government party) charging widespread corrup- 
tion and graft in the previous Seiyukai regime. A shift and 
recombining of labor interests njected a new element of un- 
certainty into the situation. 

An interesting aspect of the campaign was the activity of 
the National Women’s Suffrage League, which counts some 
of the most intelligent and prominent women of the Empire 
among its members. These women have in past months en- 
listed the interest of government officials in their cause, the 
Premier having recently admonished the feminine population 
of Japan to take more interest in politics. The League took 
an animated part in the late campaign and aroused con- 
siderable newspaper comment by injecting the “moral purity” 
issue into it. " 

Other features of the catapaign were the determined 
efforts of the government to force strict rules on election 
costs, the questioning of Kore. ‘s’ right to vote and the ruling 
that they were so entitled, a d the increasing strength of 
peasant and proletarian groups.’ The struggle was admittedly 
a close one. 350 Minseito candidates, 307 Seiyukai and 157 
representing ten other groups,:were in the race for 466 seats 
in the chamber of deputies. 

A Minseito victory of ove: vhelming proportions was re- 
ported on February 21st. 


THE C. E. R. DISPUTE 


The long-standing impasse concerning the Sino-Soviet 
administration of the Chinese Eastern Railway appears not 
to have been dissolved, as was*hoped, following the prelim- 
inary agreement at Khabarovsk on the 23rd of December. 
The first cloud appeared whea the final conference, set for 
January 25 in Moscow, was postponed until February 25. A 
Kuo Wen dispatch of January 13 noted the excitement in 
Chinese official circles over the sudden action of the Soviet 
manager of the road in dismisting all Chinese staff members 
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also debated in the House of Representatives. A new bill, 
proposed by Senator Vandenburg, would provide for a ten- 
year period of “tutelage” to be followed automatically by 
immediate independence. ‘This bill aroused no enthusiasm 
among Philippine leaders. 

Events in Filipino communities of the Pacific Coast 
States, in late January and early February, tended, in the 
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The long-stanaing impasse cuucenmnuy ui. Sino-Soviet 
administration of the Chinese Eastern Railway appears not 
to have been dissolved, as was’ hoped, following the prelim- 
inary agreement at Khabarovsk on the 23rd of December. 
The first cloud appeared when the final conference, set for 
January 25 in Moscow, was postponed until February 25. A 
Kuo Wen dispatch of January 13 noted the excitement in 
Chinese official circles over the sudden action of the Soviet 
manager of the road in dismissing all Chinese staff members 
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appointed since the July, 1929, break. The government next 
called Mr. Mo Teh-hui, Director General of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and chief delegate to the Moscow confer- 
ence, into conference. Fuller consideration of the provisional 
agreement signed on December 23 convinced the Chinese gov- 
ernment that their representative at Khabarovsk, Mr. Tsai 
Yun-sheng, had exceeded his delegated powers and had 
negotiated regarding matters outside the immediate case in 
dispute. The matter hung fire, with numerous rumors in the 
air, until early February, when the government was reported 
to have rejected the Khabarovsk protocol on the grounds that 
although they intend to respect the changes in railroad ad- 
ministration provided for in that agreement, and although 
they are willing to discuss general questions with Russia, they 
do not want the two categories of problems confused, and 
prefer-that the latter await the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the two governments. 

The Russian government is reported to have lodged a 
protest over the delaved conference, and to have threatened 
“strong measures” if the outstanding issues are not settled 
at once. 

A late Nanking report stated that Mr. Mo had been 
ordered to proceed to Moscow for the conference at once. 

THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 

The London Five Power Naval Conference which opened 
January 21 has continued as a series of conferences rather 
than one, with the real work of proposal, counter-proposal 
and compromise carried on in committees, subcommittees and 
the private or informal meetings between two or three dele- 
gates. Reports are made to the occasional plenary sessions, 
which members of the press are permitted to attend. 

The question of limitation in each category of auxiliary 
craft took precedence over battleship problems at the outset. 
There had been many statements of national willingness to 
“go to the limit” in naval disarmament, but as the conference 
proceeded “demands” were the order of the day. 

French insistence upon limitation of total tonnage, with 
license to shift tonnage from category to category within that 
limit, has been a major deterrent to settlement. Japan’s in- 
sistence upon a 70“ ratio rather than upon any definite ton- 
nage limit, has been another. French, Italian and Japanese 
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refusal to consider abolition of submarines resulted in a mere 
tentative agreement on restriction of submarine activity; sub- 
marine parity between Japan, the United States and Great 
Britain was suggested. 

One magnificent proposal, made by Premier MacDonald 
of Great Britain, but without result, was for the abolition of 
all battleships and submarines. One concrete achievement 
consisted in the announcement by Secretary Stimson on Feb- 
ruary 7 of Anglo-American parity in all major categories of 
naval craft, effective as of that date and until 1936. 

The fall of the French cabinet in the middle of February 
brought about the suspension of conference activities. 
Adjournment on February 19, until February 26, found the 
situation somewhat at a deadlock, with the danger that “lim- 
itation” agreements might require feverish building on the 
part of some powers instead of a general or real reduction. It 
found France demanding a total tonnage that would permit 
her to build 240,000 tons of craft in five years time, in what- 
ever categories she chose; Italy demanding complete parity 
with any other continental power; and Japan demanding 
auxiliary strength equal to 70% of that of America in order 
that she might remain mistress in West Pacific waters. This 
last demand brought the possible abrogation of America’s 
agreement to the non-fortification of Pacific Islands into the 
discussions. Other elements which figured in the discussions 
were the possible neutralization of the Philippines and the 
status of America’s “prohibition fleet” of coast guard cruisers. 

Responsible delegates expressed the opinion that reduction 
of battleships and “stabilization” of other categories was the 
most the conference could hope to attain. 


The Shanghai Provisional Court 


Past and Present 
By HAWKLING YEN 


(CLOSELY connected with the question of extraterritoriality 

and representative of the special situation in Shanghai is 
the question of the Shanghai Provisional Court. This ques- 
tion just at the present juncture attracts special attention on 
account of the fact that a conference consisting of the Chinese 
representative as well as representatives from six foreign 
countries directly interested recently took place in Nanking 
with the object of arriving at some agreement to put the court 
on a more satisfactory basis for the time being. As an aid to 
understanding the nature and scope of this unique institution 
it may be interesting to know very briefly its genesis and the 
successive modifications it has gone through. 

The system of consular jurisdiction represents the assertion 
of foreign control of nationals within the territory of China. 
In the beginning it merely consisted in the attendance of a 
foreign consular officer at the proceedings of a Chinese court, 
at first in civil cases and then in criminal cases as well. After- 
wards it extended from mere attendance to joint sitting in the 
trial of cases, culminating in the establishment of the mixed 
court in the case of Shanghai. 

There are two mixed courts in Shanghai: one in the 
French Concession and the other in the International Settle- 
ment, and the latter derived its authority from the so-called 
Yanking-pang Regulations concluded between the local Chi- 
nese official and the consular authorities at Shanghai in the 
year 1868. These were as follows: 

1. An official having the rank of Sub-Prefect will be deputed 
to reside within the foreign Settlements. He will have jurisdiction 
in commercial suits and in civil and criminal cases, generally within 
the foreign Settlements. He will have an official residence, and will 
be furnished with the cangue, the bamboo, and the minor means of 
punishment. He will provide food and lodging (for prisoners). 

He will decide all civil and commercial suits between Chinese 
resident within the Settlements, and also between Chinese and for- 
eign residents, in cases where Chinese are defendants, by Chinese 
law. He will be authorized to examine Chinese judicially, to detain 
them in custody, and to punish them by putting them in the cangue, 
by flogging, and by other minor punishments. 

2. Where a foreigner is concerned in a case to be tried, a Consul 
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or his deputy shall sit with the Sub-Prefect at the trial; but where 
Chinese only are concerned the Sub-Prefect shall adjudicate inde- 
pendently—the Consuls shall not interfere. 

3. Where a defendant is a native in foreign employ, the Sub- 
Prefect will first communicate particulars to the Consul (of the 
nationality concerned ), who will be bound to place the parties before 
the Court without attempting to screen or conceal them. A Consul 
or his deputy may attend the hearing, but he shall not interfere if 
no foreign interest is involved. The servants of non-trading Consuls 
shall not be arrested unless with the sanction of their masters. 

4+. In cases where Chinese subjects are charged with grave 
offences punishable by death and the various degrees of banishment, 
where, by Chinese law, a local officer with an independent seal 
would send up the case for revision by the Provincial Judge, who 
would submit it to the high authorities, to be by them referred to 
His Majesty or the Board of Punishment, it will still be for the 
District Magistrate of Shanghai to take action. 

Inquests, when needed, are to be held by the District Magistrate 
of Shanghai, independently of the Sub-Prefect. 

5. A Chinese criminal escaping to the foreign Settlements can 
be summarily arrested by the Sub-Prefect without warrant from the 
District Magistrate or aid from the municipal police. 

6. Suits between natives and foreigners shall be decided equit- 
ably and impartially, and in accordance with Treaties. The Treaty 
provision is to be followed in cases where the foreigner has a Consul. 
When the foreigner has no Consul, the Sub-Prefect, sitting with a 
foreign (Consular) assessor, shall try the case, submitting the deci- 
sion for the consideration of the Tao-tai. Should either party to a 
case be dissatisfied with the Sub-Prefect’s decision, application for a 
new trial can be made to the Tao-tai or to the proper Consul. 

7. Foreigners who may be charged with any offence, if repre- 
sented by Consuls on the spot, shall be dealt with by them as the 
Treaties provide. Unrepresented foreign offenders will be tried and 
sentenced by the Sub-Prefect, the finding being submitted for the 
Tao-tai’s approval, who will consult with some Treaty Power Con- 
sul on the subject. Where the offenders are Chinese, the Sub-Prefect 
will inflict the proper legal punishment. 

8. The necessary staff of translators, linguists, writers, and 
servants, will be engaged by the Sub-Prefect, as also a foreigner or 
two for general purposes, by whom, also, foreign offenders having no 
Consul will be brought to trial or kept in custody when necessary. 
All expenses are to be drawn from the Tao-tai monthly. Acts of 
extortion or annoyance on the part of any of the employers shall be 
severely punished. 

9. The Sub-Prefect shall keep a daily certified record of arrests 
made and cases tried; giving the names of the parties arrested, and 
recording the grounds of decision in each case. This shall be open 
to the inspection of the superior authorities. Should the Sub-Prefect 
be inefficient or notorious he will be denounced and removed from 
office, another being appointed in his place. 
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10. When the Sub-Prefect has tried a case, should it be ascer- 
tained that plaintiff's charge was false or exaggerated, said plaintiff, 
whether native or foreigner, shall, on conviction, be mulcted by the 
Sub-Prefect in accordance with the rules which will be jointly drawn 
up by the Sub-Prefect and Consuls, and submitted for the Tao-tai’s 
approval ; and in the interests of justice, native and foreigner must 
in this respect be treated with perfect impartiality. 


CCORDING to the Yangking-pang Regulations, not only 

in those cases in which Chinese directly connected with 
foreigners in the Settlements and foreigners without consular 
jurisdiction were defendants but also in those cases where 
Chinese in foreigners’ employment were litigants, the Consuls 
in Shanghai were entitled to be represented in the trial. But 
in purely Chinese cases, whether criminal or civil, there was 
to be no foreign attendance. 

The mixed court was a Chinese court in nature. The judge 
of the court was deputed by the Shanghai Tao-tai, the pay- 
ment to meet its expenditure was made by the same official, 
and its constitution and operation were in conformity with 
the other Chinese offices. The judge had the power to examine 
and decide civil and commercial suits but in criminal cases his 
power extended only as far as the use of the cangue and flog- 
ging. In case of appeal it was provided that application for a 
new trial could be made to the Tao-tai or to the proper 
Consul. 

In 1902 further provisional rules were drawn up for defin- 
ing the jurisdiction between the International Settlement and 
the French Concession. 

In 1905 the Shanghai consular body requested a revision 
of the mixed court regulations. Eleven articles for that pur- 
pose were drawn up and agreed on among the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, but on account of the opposition of the Chinese 
Government the matter was dropped. However, during this 
period one important modification set in, and that was, in 
those criminal cases in which no foreigner was involved a 
consul or his deputy also sat with the Sub-Prefect (judge) at 
the trial. In cases where the punishment exceeded the cangue, 
flogging or five years’ imprisonment, according to the new 
Criminal Law a preliminary examination was required and 
cases were handed over to the pure Chinse courts only after 
such an examination. However, up to this time there had been 
no foreign representation in purely Chinese civil cases. 

In 1911 when the Revolution broke out and the Chinese 
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authorities at Shanghai were forced to leave their posts, the 
consuls at Shanghai stepped in and took the administration of 
the mixed court into their own hands. They practically desig- 
nated the judges of the court and appointed deputies to sit 
with the judges in the trial of cases where only Chinese were 
concerned. Jurisdiction was extended to cases where the pun- 
ishment involved imprisonment from ten to twenty years. On 
account of the administrative reform which involved the 
abolition of the Shanghai Tao-tai, opportunity of appeal was 
closed to a dissatisfied litigant. 

Such a condition of affairs continued until 1926 when an 
agreement was temporarily reached between the Kiangsu Pro- 
vincial Authority and the Shanghai Consuls in pursuance of 
which the present Provisional Court was instituted to take the 
place of the mixed court. It was provided that the agreement 
was to be in force for three years in the course of which the 
Central Government might at any time negotiate with the 
Foreign Ministers in Peking (now Peiping) for a final settle- 
ment. It is by virtue of this provision that the recent Provi- 
sional Court conference took place. 


Editor's Note: 

The “possible agreement” to which the author referred in 
opening his statement was the expected outcome of conversa- 
tions which were in progress in Nanking at the time of writ- 
ing, between representatives of the Chinese government and 
foreign ministries in China. On January ist, along with the 
decree abolishing extraterritoriality, the Provisional Court 
passed out of the control of the Kiangsu Provincial authori- 
ties into that of the Judicial yuan of the national government, 
with stipulations that it should function as usual until new 
Sino-foreign agreements were reached. 

The “conversations” continued after that date, although, 
according to the China Critic of January 9th, “Apparently 
the public seems to have discovered much self-contradiction 
in the continuance of conferences on the Provisional Court 
and announcement that extraterritoriality was to be abolished 
on January Ist, 1930. It has been pointed out in various circles 
that the Provisional Court is but an illegitimate child of the 
extraterritoriality system, and that it should automatically 
cease to function on the eve of the abolition of such a system.” 
On January 27th a Kuo Min dispatch carried an announce- 
ment from the president of the Judicial yuan to the effect that 
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reorganization of the court, in accordance with agreements 
reached, would begin February Ist. This agreement had been 
announced on January 23rd, but no details divulged. The 27th 
dispatch mentioned plans for conversion into a purely Chinese 
tribunal, in conformity with China’s judicial system and with 
all judges and staff members appointed by the Judicial yuan. 
It was stated that foreign consular officials would no longer be 
present at court proceedings. 

Since that time no further details have been revealed 
through cable dispatches and no mail information has reached 


us. 


Reflections 


EpIToRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area, They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


THE LONG VIEW 
From the New York Times, January 22, 1930 


Attentive readers of the speeches at the opening of the London naval con- 
ference must have noticed the recurrence of certain words and certain ideas 
in all of them. One word common to every address was “reduction.” King 
George used it. Prime Minister MacDonald used it. So did Secretary 
Stimson and Premier Tardieu. Perhaps without realizing it, in this they 
echoed President Hoover, who from the first emphasized the need not only 
of limitation of naval armaments but their reduction. 

All the speakers at the conference disclaimed any thought of bringing on 
the millennium at once. In differing phrases, they pictured the present con- 
ference as but one more development in a long process of peace. The Wash- 
ington conference made a great step in advance. London may take another. 
But still others will remain to be taken at subsequent meetings in later years. 
This theme was given special emphasis by Mr. MacDonald and M. Tardieu. 
They foresee a prolonged “experiment in peace,” as the French Premier ex- 
pressed it. And they both look forward distinctly to linking the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty with the Covenant of the League of Nations as the surest means 
of extending and confirming the work to be done at London. 

Before the United States, too, these long corridors of time stretch out. It 
will be necessary for us also to be ready to perfect the peace treaty and, one 
day, to take our place in that League of Nations without which disarmament 
all round will be impossible. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
From the Week in China, Peiping, January 11, 1930 


How far should a foreign concern doing business in China be permitted 
to disregard Chinese law? Has a foreign firm a moral right to deliberately 
go out of its way to taunt the Chinese authorities due to the protection 
afforded under extraterritoriality? And in doing so is not such a concern 
adding to the arguments which Chinese authorities may advance for the 
total abolition of consular jurisdiction throughout this country? 

This theorizing was inspired by the widespread advertising by the Peking 
and Tientsin Times that it has on sale the combined solar and lunar calendar, 
at the same time recommending that they be presented to Chinese. The dis- 
tribution of this calendar is forbidden by the Chinese government. 

Regardless whether the government acted wisely or foolishly, rightly or 
wrongly, in its attempts to abolish the old-fashioned calendar so as to bring 
this country more into harmony with the western world, it most certainly is 
a questionable practice for a British firm to urge not only foreigners but 
Chinese to break the laws of this country... . 

There are other matters of the same variety which should cause deep 
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thought and help the foreigner see the Chinese side of the dispute. Did the 
western nations, when they signed the first agreements with the Chinese 
regarding extraterritoriality, envision that this system would be used to permit 
a foreign nation to print a newspaper in the Chinese language, and to dis- 
tribute it entirely among Chinese, outside the concession and treaty port 
areas, and in this newspaper publish the rankest degree of propaganda, and 
so-called news with a wholly anti-Chinese bias? This is exactly what has 
happened, however. 

There are numerous other similar complaints of which the average for- 
eigner knows little or nothing. 

Especially is it the pin pricks exerted in petty matters such as that of the 
lunar calendar which humilitate the government authorities and antagonize 
the Chinese people. The reaction is entirely out of proportion to their im- 
portance, but fundamentally they have a greater influence upon the ultimate 
fate of extraterritoriality than many issues which appear far more conse- 
quential. This is because it is in these small issues that the human element 
enters most. 

It is the unnecessary pin pricks which have caused more discord and un- 
happiness in international relations than any other factor. . . . If you doubt 
this as it affects China ask the first educated Chinese you meet, regardless 
of his political affiliations. 


AUTONOMY FOR KOREA 


From the Tokyo Jiji as translated in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, 
January 16, 1930 


It was understood that Viscount Saito came up to Tokyo last month to 
confer with the Government upon his project for the extension of autonomy 
in Korea. He had not been here long before he returned to his post to seek 
the advice of the Japanese and the Koreans through proper channels. When 
Viscount Saito assumed his post in 1919, he declared for government in con- 
formity with the principles of culture and publicly announced that local 
autonomy would be put into operation at the first opportunity. The Koreans 
have been training for that system for the past decade. Whether the time is 
ripe or not, autonomy, if granted at present, will be conducive to the pro- 
motion of knowledge among the Koreans. 

The autonomous system that has been in force since October of 1919 is 
limited in scope, consisting of the Provincial Assemblies and Local Councils. 
These are mainly for the examination of fiscal business as deliberative organs. 
The provincial assemblymen are elected by the city and village councils. 
There are 2,450 “Men,” or village councils, in Korea, which are all chosen 
through the Government-General, and accordingly autonomy is very limited. 
Judging from the past, the knowledge of the Koreans in regard to the system 
has made but slight advance. Viscount Saito recommends the development of 
deliberative organs into bodies empowered to carry resolutions, and to enlarge 
the sphere of election. This is not thoroughly appreciable but will do 
some good. 

As usual, conservatives in the home land protest against the policy on the 
ground that local autonomy must develop from long experience and training, 
and they maintain that it is too early to apply the same system in Korea. 
They are no doubt mistaken. We refer them to the British example in India. 
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For all its hard trials in India, Great Britain has been successful, on the 
whole, in the administration of a people several times as numerous as her 
own population. The good government of Great Britain in India is attributable 
to the gradual extension of political liberty so the subject people may have 
hope for the future. 

On the contrary, Great Britain underwent unpleasant experience in 
Ireland, though the island was annexed far back. The mutinies and insur- 
rections of the Irish people were ceaseless. Even when the world war raged 
they revolted. British statesmen learned from their mistakes in Ireland that 
extending political liberty is the best policy. 

As a matter of fact, Korea is different from either India or Ireland, but 
truth is the same all around the world. British experience is of value to 
Japan’s administration in Korea. The development of culture in Korea since 
the annexation has been marvellous, but it would be too hasty a conclusion 
to say that the Koreans are satisfied. Viscount Saito must not allow himself 
to be misled by the groundless contentions of conservatives. 


LOOK OUT, WORLD 


From the Urbana Daily Courier 
As reprinted in the Nation, New York, January 22, 1930 


It is sad but true that the world doesn’t want to be reformed. It prefers 
its own vices to the obvious and undisputed virtues imposed on it from without 
—no matter what that source might be. 

The Haitians just want to be Haitians. . . . They do not want to be 
reformed. ‘They do not care to be solvent. They are not asking for hard 
roads, or schoolhouses, or fur coats. Our mission among them is to compel 
them to do something they do not want to do; and very properly they 
resent it.... 

Some day we will learn that it is not possible to impose benefits on an 
unwilling and objecting recipient. Some day we will learn, what others 
already know, that “the white man’s burden” means nothing more or less than 
the domination of the world—by persuasion if possible—by force if gentler 
means fail. 


We have taken up the burden. Look out, World. 


FRICTION AT HARBIN 
From the Peking and Tientsin Times (British), Tientsin, January 15, 1930 


Matters do not appear to be going smoothly in Harbin, after the return 
to office of a Soviet Manager and Assistant Manager of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. . . . 

It seems likely that the Habarovsk Protocol will give rise to constant 
friction. It recognizes, for instance, the validity of the Soviet-Mukden 
Agreement of 1924, the provisions of which, including those relating to the 
employment of Soviet and Chinese citizens on the Railway, have been con- 
sistently ignored by Russia. “The employment of persons in the various 
departments of the Railway,” according to the Mukden Agreement, ‘“‘shall 
be in accordance with the principle of equal representation between the 
nationals of the Republic of China and those of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,” though it is added that in carrying out this principle, “the regular 
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operation of the Railway and the progress of its affairs shall in no way be 
hampered and hindered,” the “experience, character and qualifications” of 
officers of both nationalities being considered in making appointments. No 
attempt has been made by the Soviet authorities to apply the principle of 
equal representation. On the contrary, the number and proportion of Soviet 
employees steadily increased until, in July, 1929, it was estimated that 
between seventy and eighty per cent (instead of fifty per cent) of the total 
number of employees were Soviet citizens. The reinstatement of all dismissed 
Soviet employees will again place Soviet employees in an overwhelming 
majority, and is inconsistent with Moscow’s undertaking to settle the dispute 
upon the basis of the Mukden and Peking Agreements. It will once more give 
the Soviet a strangle hold over the line, and make it difficult for the Chinese 
authorities in the near future to assert their rights under the Mukden Agree- 
ment, for joint control of the railway. It is not surprising that M. Rudyi’s 
high-handed action should have caused considerable excitement in Harbin. 
And it is likely to have more than local consequences. 


JAPAN: AN INDEX OF PRODUCTION 
From the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, January 16, 1930 


What will become of Japan when her production of babies outstrips her 
production of food? The question is the first which occurs to every one who 
writes about Japan, and the answers, especially when the inquirer comes from 
a land of plenty like the United States, express natural alarm at the speed 
with which the baby curve is climbing. The Government is impressed and 
has appointed a Commission on Food and Population. Statesmen and officials 
now regularly tell us that Japan’s national policy is “industrialization,” by 
which they mean that she must become a country of factories like England, 
paying with her exported manufactures for the food she must import. 
Prophets of another school believe that Japan must expand or perish and 
that pressure of population will drive her to seek fresh territory. Others 
again dream of a social cataclysm which shall break down the discipline and 
patriotism of the nation. The only thing common to all schools is a scarcity 
of reliable and properly sifted statistics, and in the absence of evidence one 
prediction is as good as another. 

Foreign students have been handicapped hitherto by the incompleteness of 
the statistical information available in English. The lack is made good by 
an extremely valuable series of index numbers of the agricultural and mineral 
production in Japan prepared by Professor E. F. Penrose, of Nagoya. The 
study was completed somewhat hurriedly for the Pacific Relations Conference, 
and only advance proofs have as yet been printed, but doubtless those indis- 
pensable calculations will be available to the public in more permanent form. 
In recent years some very good statistical work has been done in Japan by 
Japanese scholars, but it has not been accessible to the ordinary foreign 
inquirer. Professor Penrose has gone to those sources, finding there a wealth 
of information, and has drawn from them a completer account of Japan’s 
production than has ever appeared in any foreign language. It would probably 
be true to say a completer account than has ever appeared even in Japanese, 
for though the data already exists in Japanese, it is scattered over many 
publications and has not previously been assembled in this form. 
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DIRECTING STUDENT THOUGHT 


From the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, as translated in the Trans-Pacific, 
Tokyo, January 23, 1930 


The Ministry of Education has reached a final decision upon the thought 
guidance for students and boys of higher technical institutions. The policy is 
not particularly commendable, but even such a commonplace policy will prove 
of some value if it is put into force with discretion and judgment. It is after 
all abstract and we cannot be very optimistic as to how it will be realized. 

A special lecture system will be created to give students sound knowledge 
of social questions and the thought movement through understanding of 
economics, philosophy, ethics and law. In this connection the sphere of 
lectures on Marxism will be enlarged, to bring out criticism in the minds of 
students. This is certainly an improvement on the stringent control of the 
present. Blind revolt arises from oppression. Promote the knowledge of 
young men, cultivate their mental faculties, and satisfy their ambitions, let 
them compare this and that, develop their intellect and give them sufficient 
material for research and criticism, and you can be sure that their moral 
propensities will change for the better. 


‘“‘THE VICTORY OVER FOREIGNERS”’ 
From the Peking and Tientsin Times (British), Tientsin, January 7, 1930 


That the Chinese Government is playing fast and loose with the Powers 
in connection with the abolition of extraterritoriality is indicated by the news 
which appears in the latest Shanghai papers. Attempts have been made in 
official quarters to minimise the effect of the abolition Decree of December 28 
—to represent it, not as sweeping away Treaty privileges, old and new, but as 
merely marking the inception of the period during which the gradual abolition 
of extraterritoriality is to be effected. 

This charitable construction which is entirely at variance with the actual 
language of the Decree, appears to have been tentatively placed upon the 
Nanking Government’s action by the British and American Governments. 
But it is not the interpretation accepted by the Kuomintang. The propaganda 
department of the Shanghai Kuomintang, on the day on which the decree was 
issued, authorized the printing of large quantities of propaganda to be distrib- 
uted among the masses, pointing out the significance of the “victory over 
foreigners,’ and arranged for lecturers to tour the districts surrounding 
Shanghai to explain “the change in the status of foreigners.” Inasmuch as 
the abolition of extraterritoriality has aroused but little enthusiasm in Chinese 
circles, where it is probably generally regarded as mere bluff, the Kuomintang 
appear to consider it necessary to stimulate popular enthusiasm, and they are 
setting about it in the way best calculated to provoke serious incidents in the 
near future. 

The “masses” know and care little about extraterritoriality. Its effects 
hardly ever come within their actual experience. To distribute pamphlets 
describing what has been done as a “victory over foreigners” and to encourage 
the “masses” to believe that the status of aliens has been changed by the 
Nanking Decree is, under present conditions, tantamount to telling them 
that attacks upon the persons and properties of foreigners can henceforward 
be made with impunity, and is almost certain, in the near future, to lead to 
very serious consequences. 
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OLD CIVILIZATIONS OF THE NEW WORLD 
By A. Hyatt Verrill 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1929. G$5.00 

A. Hyatt Verrill, author of “Old Civilizations of the New 
World,” is a man of such amazing versatility that it hardly 
seems possible that the quality of his work can match its 
range. “Who’s Who” mentions him as “painter, naturalist, 
author;” and in the latter capacity lists books by him on 
incredibly varied themes: “Knots, Splices and Rope Work;” 
“Marooned in the Forest;” “The Amateur Carpenter ;” 
“A BC of Motor Driving;” “Trail of the Cloven Foot;” 
“Pets for Pleasure and Profit;” “Home Radio;” “Boys’ Book 
of Buccaneers;” “Love Stories of Famous Pirates;” “Smug- 
glers and Smuggling.” 

Yet whoever looks into “Old Civilizations of the New 
World,” expecting to find such a hastily assembled job as 
this list would seem to indicate, will be pleasantly surprised. 
The author is connected with the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, and during the last 
four years has traveled over 6,000 miles by canoe, horseback 
and afoot in the course of five expeditions to Central and 
South America. His book tells largely of what he has seen 
on the ground. 

The book has nearly 400 pages and deals with a number of 
fields, any one of which is a specialty for an archeologist. 
Naturally it cannot be of even quality. It begins with several 
general chapters interesting to one who has never considered 
the subject, but in part rather obvious and in part almost 
suspiciously sweeping to one who has. Yet it is unquestion- 
ably an able summary. The chapter on the Mayas, whose old 
empires have been much talked of in late years, is the kind 
of re-write job that the whole book might be expected to be; 
and the same may be said of the discussion of the Aztecs and 
other races of Central Mexico. This does not mean that they 
are not well worth reading. 

Before coming to the part which deserves highest praise, 
one error needs correction. The preface says: “As far as I am 
aware, and I believe I possess a rather complete knowledge 
in this respect, no book hitherto has treated of the entire 
subject of early man in America, the prehistoric civilizations 
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and their remains, in a wholly popular manner.” It is only 
by fine steering among definitions that this can be justified, in 
view of the existence of a volume by Dr. Herbert J. Spinden 
of the Peabody Museum at Harvard, one of the leading 
authorities on the Maya civilization and one of the most 
interesting writers on the subject. Spinden’s book is strong 
where Verrill’s is weak—on the Mayas and Aztecs. Spinden 
does not go into the southern peoples and their work as fully 
as Verrill does. But the two books are clearly comparable. 
Each is intended as an introduction to the whole subject. 
Verrill’s book, while several times as long, is the more fasci- 
nating of the two. 

Verrill’s best chapters are those dealing with the Cocleé 
culture of Panama and with the old civilizations of South 
America. Verrill himself is credited with the discovery of 
Coclé, and his writing of it describes his own excavations. 
The discussion of Incans and pre-Incans, too, is first-hand and 
correspondingly vivid. The book is illustrated with excellently 
chosen pictures, and an appendix contains 10 samples of 
Incan music, all in the minor mode, and possessing a char- 
acter of their own. Some of them are from the “Ollantay,” 
an Incan opera. —E. G. Burrows. 


VAGABONDING AT FIFTY 

(From Siberia to Turkestan) 

By Helen Calista Wilson and Elsie Reed Mitchell 
Coward, McCann, New York, 1929. G$5.00 


The story of two mature women, a physician and a teacher, 
who went to Russia in 1923 as members of an American group 
which was joining the colony at Kuznets Basin—a colony 
which had undertaken development of a great mining project 
begun there by a Belgian concession before the war. ‘This 
project was part of the vision of ‘a couple of enthusiastic 
American radicals . .. nourished on propaganda necessarily 
undiluted with practical experience,’ who saw “thousands of 
disciplined, well-trained devoted workers emigrating from 
capitalistic America to proletarian Russia, colonizing the 
great open spaces of Siberia, developing the immense coal 
fields of the Kuznets Basin, .. .” etc. (p. 9). 

The “disillusion and recrimination” which had already 
begun when this group of thirteen was added to the 400 or 
so remaining from those who had gone out during the pre- 
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vious two years, did not diminish with time. (p. 11). The 
10,000 Russians about the mines who “did not at all welcome 
the idea of being dispossessed,” derisively named these U. S. 
immigrants “the saviors of Russia,” and having “no desire to 
be saved at the cost of their jobs,” were not particularly help- 
ful or codperative. Seventeen nationalities were repre- 
sented in this group of supposedly “internationally-minded 
radicals united by a single aim.” In reality it was a “group of 
individualists—as most radicals are—engaged in a Socialist 
enterprise.” Each had a pet theory to prove and considered 
this his great opportunity to prove it. There was also “con- 
flict of nationalities” with “age-old traditions not easy to dis- 
pose of.” “Working together harmoniously proved an im- 
possibility.” 

“Management developed from a chaotic mass democracy 
to a dictatorship—but not by the proletariat. . . . For two 
years we watched the cruel tragedy of hopes betrayed, the 
bitter disillusionment of the theorist brought face to face with 
facts,” and at the end of six years the colony was finally 
“liquidated” and the management was once more wholly 
Russian. 

At the end of their second year of service in the colony, a 
pilgrimage through a little known section of Siberia into 
Asia had been planned, but when the time came the party 
had dispersed and it was considered quite out of the question 
that two women alone should face the hardships of such a 
journey, to say nothing of its dangers—from bandits, wild 
beasts and worse unknown horrors. But these stout-hearted 
women, determined not to be denied their adventure just be- 
cause they were women, went “unprotected” on their pilgrim- 
age of understanding among Russians, Kalmyks, Kirghiz, 
Uzbekians, Tatars, Sarts, Persians, and many other strange 
peoples, giving of good will, learning, always learning. . . . 
And they found “Siberia safer than Chicago!” 

The journey covered four months and nearly 8,000 miles, 
from Kuznets Basin to Samarkand to Moscow. The book 
gives an intimate account of day to day activities, contacts and 
reactions, of scenic beauties and peoples, of social customs and 
industry, with side lights of background history. It is in- 
formative, interesting, colorful. 335 pages of large print, 
with map of route and many illustrations. —B. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL RESEARCH 
By Howard W. Odum and Katherine Jocher 
Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1929 

This book embodies the results of substantial inquiry into 
research in the social sciences. It is in itself a survey out- 
lining the field of research, the main instruments and modes 
of attack. Its main preoccupation, however, lies in method. 
The need for such a volume is more obvious in the social 
sciences than in the older and more developed disciplines of 
the natural sciences. The range and uncertain definitions of 
the ground covered, the multiplicity of approaches and the 
lack of agreement on method, are rightly regarded by the 
authors as proof both of the difficulties and of the newly de- 
veloping aspirations and promise of social studies. Eco- 
nomics, the most highly developed of these studies, arose 
when the complexity of economic life became so great that 
more systematic investigation and statement of its interrela- 
tions became obviously necessary. In the same way, a further 
complexity of social structure has increased specialization, 
called new disciplines into existence, multiplied the number 
of workers and rendered necessary a much higher degree of 
organization of academic study. 

It is natural to find, therefore, that a large part of the 
volume is concerned with the organization of codperation 
in research. Another large section is concerned with the 
mechanics of fact-finding. The criticism will undoubtedly 
be made that organization is not research, nor does a familiar- 
ity with sorting machines make a researcher. There is some 
doubt also whether this volume itself will be widely read by 
those who are themselves doing real constructive research. 

The authors are well aware of these possibilities and do 
not delude themselves with any mechanical notions. ‘They 
know that “the spirit bloweth where it listeth.” On the other 
hand, they do make an effective case for codperation, for the 
delegation of routine tasks, for the association of apprentices 
with master-craftsmen in a large common task, and for 
efficiency in handling masses of material. 

The book is American in spirit and in form. Nowhere 
else are there so many workers, such vast problems, such large 
resources, so many difficulties in communication between 
experts. It is natural, therefore, to find the great bulk of the 
illustrative material drawn from American sources. It is 
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true that research is more of a fetish in the United States than 
elsewhere; but it is equally true that, even granting the exist- 
ence of much specious pseudo-research, new methods are 
gradually being evolved for the control and elucidation of 
the masses of facts made available by large-scale investiga- 
tions. One feels that this book may well come as a revelation 
to isolated workers with scanty resources in other lands. Such 
rapid extension of academic machinery may for a time appear 
to lower the standards and confuse the values established by 
the small-scale but thorough research workers in older in- 
stitutions; but it contains the promise of an assertion of the 
older values over a much wider and more valuable range. 

One of the most remarkable developments demonstrated by 
this survey is the effort towards integration, or at least mutual 
constructive criticism and aid, that is characteristic of the 
social sciences in the United States. 

While the authors effectively stress the personal, human 
element in real research work, one still feels that this vital 
factor is apt to be overlooked in the search for mechanical 
efficiency. They recognize a minority of critics of the new 
methods and attempt a rather satirical reply; but there will 
be many who feel that what they rather cavalierly call the 
individualist’s “star-eyed capacity for insight,” may after all 
be worth far more than whole institutes of efficiency. 

A dreadful prospect is opened out by the vision of 
mechanical efficiency producing many more cases like the one 
they cite of “a successful research professor” who “wrote and 
published during the past year not less than five books and 
thirteen articles, in addition to writing a number of book re- 
views for periodicals and journals, delivering numerous lec- 
tures, and teaching courses. He ascribes this quantitative 
production to constant use of the Ediphone.” There will be 
others to whom different reasons for such prodigious output 
will occur. If there are to be many more such prodigies, 
there will undoubtedly arise a demand for an academic Marie 
Stopes or Margaret Sanger to start a campaign for book- 
control. 

While such spectres as these are raised as one reads this 
book, its value as a whole is undoubted. The authors are to 
be congratulated on achieving in large measure the aims they 
set out in their preface. They have attempted a difficult task 
and done it well. —J. B.C. 
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THE ORDEAL OF THIS GENERATION 
By Gilbert Murray 
Harpers, New York, 1929 


THE WAY OF PEACE 
By Robert Cecil 
John Day, New York, 1929 


THE COMMON SENSE OF WORLD PEACE 
By H. G. Wells 
Hogarth Press, London, 1929 


These volumes present the problem of international peace 
as envisaged by three men prominent in English public life, 
one a Classical scholar, one a statesman and one a novelist. All 
are records of public addresses. Professor Murray’s book is a 
collection of lectures delivered in England during 1928 under 
the auspices of the Halley Stewart Trust; Viscount Cecil’s 
consists of articles previously published in English journals 
together with various public lectures on international peace 
and on the League of Nations; Mr. Wells’ work is an address 
delivered before the German Reichstag early in 1929. Nat- 
urally they differ markedly in spirit and in substance although 
parts of the first two books cover similar ground. 

To describe Professor Murray’s book as a collection of 
lectures is to do it scant justice, for the lectures all concern a 
common problem and together form a consistent and well-knit 
whole. It embodies a rare synthesis of historical perspective 
and philosophic insight with a practical knowledge of con- 
temporary international politics. The author opens with a 
consideration of strife as a permanent element in the natural 
world and of its relationship to modern warfare. While “strife 
or conflict is a necessary element in education and the building 
up of character and indeed a necessary quality of life itself” 
yet he maintains with force that “all this semi-philosophic 
talk about strife has nothing or almost nothing to do with 
war in the strict sense. ... The war which is formally 
renounced in the Pact of Paris and practically guarded against 
in the Covenant, is not an instinct, it is a form of state action. 
It is not an element in human nature, it is part of a political 
programme.” 

In the second chapter is given a brilliant study of nine- 
teenth century civilization. That age, with all its amazing 
advances in material wealth and knowledge, contained in 
itself the qualities and forces which led inevitably to its 
disruption in 1914. “It was so creative that it forgot to 
criticize. It was so sanguine that it overlooked flaws and 
dangers; so confident in its achievements that it preferred to 
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acquiesce in a comfortable faith rather than vex its spirit 
with the search for a strictly consistent philosophy.” In the 
succeeding four lectures the author has gone on to trace the 
rise of the present-day machinery for the maintenance of 
world peace with special reference, of course, to the League, in 
which he has served in a number of capacities, and also to the 
Kellogg Pact. Professor Murray is a strong champion of the 
League philosophy, which he describes aptly enough as one of 
international intellectual codperation, but he is at some pains 
to point out the shortcomings or weaknesses of the present 
machinery and to urge that these weaknesses are in large 
measure the product of ineffectual or insincere codperation 
on the part of individual nations, not the least among them 
being Great Britain. 

It is significant that a final chapter of the book should 
deal with the special problems of the British Commonwealth 
which has within itself many of the problems and character- 
istics of the League of Nations. The peculiar position of this 
Commonwealth in the matter of international engagements, 
some of which concern the Mother Country and not the 
Dominions, contains obvious possibilities of disintegration. 
The whole fabric is extremely loosely knit and the writer 
indeed ventures the opinion that another war would probably 
be the end of the Empire. On the other hand, Great Britain 
has now a new source of strength in the forum of the League 
of Nations where she can if she will put her problems frankly 
before the eyes of the world. “For example, the anti-British 
propaganda with regard to China has been practically killed, 
first by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s action in laying all his 
information before the Council of the League, and secondly 
by the frank and convincing discussions of the unofficial but 
highly important Honolulu conference.” 

“The Way of Peace” is more frankly a collection. It has 
not the coherent structure of “The Ordeal of This Genera- 
tion” although as the author hints, the essays do have a certain 
unity of thought. The majority of the chapters are concerned 
closely with the League of Nations and a good deal of atten- 
tion is devoted to problems of disarmament and security as 
they affect Great Britain. The second and third chapters are 
hardly of such international significance as the rest, dealing 
as they do with the party system and with conservatism. It is 
to be remembered that the author is less concerned here with 
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discussing international relations than with expounding cer- 
tain broad principles for the preservation of peace both 
domestic and international. Certain of the essays therefore 
contain pleas for industrial codperation in Great Britain itself. 

Mr. Wells’ speech before the Reichstag at Berlin is brief 
but advances a striking thesis which is in some respects directly 
counter to most of the arguments put forward on behalf of 
international codperation. He is the protagonist of cosmo- 
politanism as against internationalism. For the most part, 
writers on international codperation have clung to the idea of 
nationalism or at least of nationality as being an inevitable 
and even desirable element in international relations. They 
have considered that there is no insuperable barrier between 
nationalism (in its broad sense) and international friendship. 
Viscount Cecil devotes a special chapter to this very subject 
in his book. In the same spirit most writers on the League of 
Nations have been abnormally careful to show that the League 
is not a super-state. 

On the other hand, Mr. Wells asserts roundly that the 
fundamental difficulty which has hitherto been shirked in all 
discussions of world peace is this concept of the sovereign 
independence of states. In this fact “lies the essential criticism 
of the present structure of the League of Nations and of all 
these ineffective sentimental peace treaties on the part of 
national governments and national statesmen.” National 
sentiment and patriotism are superficial things, obstructions 
to be cleared away for the sentiment of cosmopolitanism. 

The difficulties confronting the realization of this world 
community are enormous, as Mr. Wells frankly admits. He 
insists, however, that this way alone lies the possibility of 
ultimate world peace. It is a challenging argument and is 
convincingly developed although the orator at times succumbs 
to the fascination of a phrase. It is not very helpful to char- 
acterize the Kellogg Pact as “the present culmination of a 
long series of proceedings on the part of citizens of the 
United States, since the refusal of the Senate to join the 
League of Nations, by which they have relieved their con- 
sciences in the matter of world affairs without the slightest 
interference with their ordinary way of carrying on in life.” 
It is to be regretted that the author has not elaborated his idea 
in more practical detail and given more fertile suggestions 
for attaining his scheme of things from the ruins of the present 
international order. —W. L. H. 
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CEASE FIRING! 
By Winifred Hulbert 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929 


CHOPSTICKS 


By F. I. Codrington 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929 


FILIPINO PLAYMATES 
By Jean Moore Cavell 


JEWELS THE GIANT DROPPED 
By Edith Eberle and Grace McGavran 


SEVEN THOUSAND EMERALDS 
By Frank C. Laubach 
Friendship Press, New York, 1929 


Here are five books from several sources, intended to 
stimulate international understanding among children. The 
first consists of eight stories for boys and girls based on “actual 
incidents in the League’s history.” They were written under 
the direction of the League of Nations. The stories are vividly 
told and stimulate an interest in the League and in interna- 
tional relations without sacrifice of literary and plot value. 

The second is a juvenile book about China, written by a 
missionary. It would lead children to believe that faith in the 
Bible will cause blindness, superstitions and fear of typhoons 
to vanish, as well as the economic problems of Chinese beggar 
maids. [t would be interesting to know what a Chinese would 
think on reading such passages as: “Lady Li was baptized in 
her own beautiful mansion with all her heathen family 
around her,” and “He (Confucius) taught his country many 
good things, but he could not teach them about God, for he 
did not know Him. ... So let us give China the ‘Holy 
Classic’ which will never pass away, as the Confucian book 
must do.” 

The last three are about the Philippines. One of the three 
states its purpose as “Through stories, worship, and activities 
to develop in the Junior group a lasting interest in, and 
friendly feeling toward” the Filipinos. Their use is naturally 
limited to religious education. As literature they do not rank 
high, with the exception of “Seven Thousand Emeralds.” In 
it there is an honesty of outlook and freedom of thought which 
grips the reader. Dr. Laubach knows and sympathizes with 
the Filipinos. He brings them, their heroes, their history, 
vividly to life, though he must tread upon many toes to do it. 
He admits frankly that “Christians have often been the very 
antithesis of Christlike;” tells of the problems of young 
Filipinos coming to America, and concludes with “What 
American Youth Can Do.” —B. M. 
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By E. G. 
PRINCE BANTAM 
By May McNeer and Lynd Ward 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$2.50 

For the Western reader who has been to Japan or who 
has read Japanese history this story of Prince Yoshitsune of 
the Minamoto and his henchman, big Benkei of the Western 
Pagoda, will have a special flavor. To the casual reader it 
will be simply an adventure story in an odd setting—but an 
extraordinarily good one, and one giving a peculiar insight 
into the Japanese spirit of feudal times. 

It is not a fairy story for children, as its gorgeous jacket 
might indicate, and in spite of its wealth of magic and the 
gay exaggeration of the legendary quality of the tale. In fact 
it is not particularly suited to children at all. There is quite 
too much magnificent shedding of gore, too much blithe 
chopping off of heads, to recommned it to readers of tender 
age. But grown-ups may be glad of this bringing to life of 
a thrilling period in the history of Japan’s Age of the Shogun. 


SLAVES OF TRE GODS 
By Katherine Mayo 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1929 

An exceedingly unpleasant thesis forcefully developed 
through the medium of short narratives “taken,” says the 
author, “from real life.” One has a sense of the stark and 
inescapable reality of these stories, but not, perhaps, of their 
universality in India. That may be because it seems incredible 
that the experiences so vividly terrible in the lives of the few 
women and children of these tales could ever be commonplace. 
TROUSERS OF TAFFETA 
By Margaret Wilson 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, New York, 1929. G$2.00 

Life is never all black nor all white, though there may 
be areas on this globe which seem to belie that trite aphorism, 
at least to the newcomer of the opposite color. Inexperience 
is, however, often responsible for amazing optical illusions, 
chromatically speaking—illusions which fade or become 
tempered upon familiarity. 

Margaret Wilson has that essential familiarity with the 
lot of women in India, and in Trousers of Taffeta she has 
given an account that impresses one as actual life—not all 
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black, not all white, not even, as a consequent mixture, all 
drab, but well shot through with gayer colors against a 
shadowed background. 

THE PEDRO GORRINO 


By Captain Harry Dean and Sterling North 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1929. G$3.50 


This book has two elements of appeal to the student of the 
Pacific and inter-racial relations—aside from the gusto of 
adventure and the perennial interest that achievement always 
has. Those two elements may seem very slight in comparison 
with the entire bulk of the volume, but they are nevertheless 
real. One is the picture of the Pacific Islands in the day of 
sailing ships. The other is the picture of the Negro sea captain 
himself, making his fight for the right to personal achieve- 
ment in a hostile world, working out his relationships with 
the white race in the unusual position of master, and dream- 
ing his dreams of a free homeland for his people. Captain 
Harry Dean is a virile leader of men and a romanticist. His 
memoirs are worth reading. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OUTLAW 
By Ralph Rashleigh 
Jonathan Cape, London and New York, 1929. G$3.50 

The startling memoirs of a convict transported to the 
Botany Bay penal colony in Australia during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. The narrative is given the stamp of authen- 
ticity in a foreword by the eminent judge, the Earl of Birk- 
enhead, and its account of horrors in the penal colony, of 
hairbreadth adventures, of the hardships of settling up- 
country, may be taken, we are told, as a true picture of early 
days in Australia. The publishers call it “a rare and valu- 
able record of an exciting aspect of colonization.” 
IDOLATERS 


By Dale Collins 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1929. G$2.50 


A melodramatic tale laid on a small East Indian Island, 
in which the struggle of a local sultan against Dutch domina- 
tion is incidental to the fortunes of four foreigners. 

THE CONQUERORS 
By Andre Malraux 


Translated by Winifred Stephens Whale 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1929. 


The jacket “blurb” calls this a novel. It purports to be the 
diary of one of the foreigners working with Borodin at Canton 
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over a short period at the beginning of that stage of the revo- 
lution following the general strike at Hongkong, and relates 
supposed inside activities. The mixing of well-known names 
with fictitious ones is confusing—possibly purposely so. 


NEW ZEALAND IN THE MAKING 
By J. B. Condliffe 
George Allen & Unwin, London, March, 1930 


An economic and social history of New Zealand by a 
former professor of economics at Christchurch College, the 
University of New Zealand, now research secretary of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The volume, which is the first 
in its field, is scheduled to be off press in March. 


THE NATIONALIST PROGRAM FOR CHINA 
By Wu Chao-chu 
Yale University Press, 1929. G$1.50 


This book has special value at this time for its clarifica- 
tion of China’s policy with regard to Manchuria, by the man 
who, as foreign minister, was responsible for terminating 
China’s diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia several years 
ago. Since Dr. Wu is a member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang and the National Govern- 
ment’s Minister to the United States of America, his state- 
ments may be regarded as authoritative pronouncements of 
Chinese policy and program. 


RECONSTRUCTION WORK IN TOKYO AND YOKOHAMA 
Bureau of Reconstruction 
Home Office, Tokyo, 1929 


A valuable record, handsomely printed in English and 
replete with photographs and maps, showing the recon- 
struction work undertaken and accomplished following the 
earthquake of 1923. An important documentary record of 
city planning and of the modernization of an Oriental me- 
tropolis. There is a foreword by Baron Sakatani, chairman of 
the Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research, which organiza- 
tion collaborated in the compilation. 


INDIA IN 1927-28 
By J. Coatman 
Government Publication Branch, Calcutta, 1928. 4s.6d. (G$1.50) 


This statistical record in narrative style was prepared by 
the Director of Public Information, Government of India, 
as a statement for presentation to Parliament. The informa- 
tion contained covers politics during the year, an account of 
trade and commerce, a statement on finance, the condition of 
communications within the country, a survey of rural and 
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urban life, the state of law and order in the provinces and of 
external relations. There are several documentary or statis- 
tical appendices and maps. The volume may be obtained in 
the United States from the British Library of Information, 
5 East 45th Street, New York City. 


EGYPT’S PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By Dr. J. Morton Howell 
Service Publishing Company, Dayton, O., 1929. G$2.50 


A discursive book by the first American Minister to 
Egypt, in which history is woven in with official calls and 
personal experience is made the foundation for a more ex- 
tended diplomatic survey. The volume is interesting to 
Pacific readers chiefly by reasons of chapters twenty-one and 
two on extraterritorial rights and mixed courts. 


VANGUARD STUDIES OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
Series edited by Jerome Davis 
Vanguard Press, New York, 50c per volume. 


Here are three studies in the well-known series—The New 
Schools of New Russia, by Lucy L. W. Wilson, Health Work 
tn Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, and Soviet Russia and 
Her Neighbors, by R. Page Arnot—all designed to foster a 
more sympathetic understanding of the odds and the progress 
in Soviet Russia’s new experiment. The last is an analysis 
of the Soviet’s foreign relations. 


EXPLORATIONS IN HITTITE ASIA MINOR—1927-28 
By H. H. Von der Osten 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. G$1.00 


This is No. 6 of the Communications of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago edited by James Henry 
Breasted. It deals with exploratory expeditions organized 
by the University of Chicago into central and eastern Asia 
Minor in 1927 and 1928. Beside the accounts of discovery 
there are numerous photographs and sketch maps. 


FRONTIERS OF TRADE 
By Julius Klein 
Century, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


The Assistant Secretary of Commerce for the United 
States gives salient facts about American foreign trade in 
understandable form. 328 pages. 


THE POLITICS OF PEACE 


By Charles E. Martin 
Stanford University Press and Oxford University Press, 1929. G$4.00 


The dean of the faculty of Social Science, University of 
Washington, discusses the forces of constitutionalism and 
extra-constitutionalism in the modern trend of world politics 
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—individualism, nationalism, imperialism, bolshevism, fas- 
cism, etc. His intent is to show by a review of the new 
tendencies in nationalism and internationalism that a Welt 
Politik of peace must be built, and that it must be founded 
on the interdependence of governments, industries and 
sciences. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF REVOLUTION 
By Lyford P. Edwards 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. G$3.00 

This doctor of philosophy in the social sciences attempts 
to do for the social phenomenon of revolution what a doctor 
of medicine in the research field of his own science would do 
for a physical disease: Through isolation and clinical study 
he builds up a “natural history” of the abnormal condition, 
studying its course and predicting an outcome according to 
a set of postulates. Dr. Edwards has chosen the English 
Cromwellian revolution, the French, American and Russian 
revolutions as his clinical material. 
GEOGRAPHIE UND WELTMACHT 
By James Fairgrieve 
Translated into German by Martha Haushofer 
Kurt Vowinckel Presk, Berlin 

An historical treatment of the theory of geography as de- 
termining power, referred to in the German preface as an 
elementary presentation of the principles of Geopolitik. 
There is an interesting chapter on China, characterized as 
“the land of rivers.” 
PRACTICAL HINTS TO SCIENTIFIC TRAVELLERS, VI 
Edited by H. A. Brouwer 
Martinus Nijhoff, Publishers, The Hague, 1929 

The Professor of Geology at Amsterdam here presents in 
English a new volume in a series designed for scientific ex- 
plorers. This volume contains articles on “Travelling in 
Canada” by E. M. Burwash, on the Argentine, Madagascar, 
Oceania, West Africa, etc. The essay on Oceania, the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, is of most interest to our readers. It is 
prepared by Dr. P. Marshall, geologist for the Department 
of Public Works, Wellington, New Zealand, and is entitled 
“Hints to Travellers in Oceania.” 


In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 
Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are 
for English language publications. National ownership of such pub- 
lications is indicated. 
AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL ReGions or SouTH AMERICA; by Clarence F. Jones; Eco- 
nomic Geography, Boston, January, 1930. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE Dry REGION OF THE U.S.S.R.; by N. M. Tulaikov; 
Economic Geography, Boston, January, 1930. 

CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BANK AND THE SysTEM OF AGRICULTURAL 
Crepir, THE; unsigned; Bulletin of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow, September 14, 1929. 

Foop AND LAND Prosiems; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, January 23, 1930. 

The author believes that inflated valuation of farm lands is at the 
root of Japan’s agrarian problems. 

ILLusions oF LAND SETTLEMENT; unsigned; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, 
January, 1930. 

“It has cost Australia £30,000,000 to learn that a man and a block 
of land do not make land settlement.” 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND CHINESE AGRICULTURE; by D. K. Lieu; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 2, 1930. 

“That China is still mainly an agricultural country, and that agricul- 
ture is generally considered the mainstay of a nation, are truths that 
hardly need to be reiterated. As far as we can estimate on the basis of 
available statistics, China’s farm population makes up at least eighty 
per cent of the total, as against forty per cent in the United States.” 

NorTHERN TERRITORY, THE; by F. C. Urquhart; the Australian Quarterly, 
Sydney, December, 1929. 

A survey of the northern section of Australia by a former Adminis- 
trator, with a discussion of its possibilities for agriculture. 

PoPULATION AND Foop; report in the Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 9, 1930. 

Report of a meeting of the Commission for the Study of the Popula- 
tion and Food Problem in Japan. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

CasBLe CoNTRACTS AND THE Press; by Thomas Ming-heng Chao; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 23, 1930. 

“To speak very frankly and boldly, ‘the general character of most of 
the Chinese news despatches published in newspapers abroad offers con- 
siderable room for criticism. ‘This assertion is in no way a slander against 
foreign newspaper correspondents in China. I have a profound respect 
for the careful work of a limited number of experienced special corre- 
spondents. Most of them want to tell the truth, but they are often pre- 
vented from doing so by circumstances. News going out of China is 


usually distorted by false emphasis for a very important physical and 
economic reason .. . limited radio and cable communications.” 
[ 318 ] 
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COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS OF THE U.S.S.R.; unsigned; Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union, New York, January 1, 1930. 

DEVELOPING AIRV’AYS IN CHINA; by Richard I. Hope; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

New Roaps IN CHINA; by Tang Yu-loo; the Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

The achievements of the Good Roads Association of China, looking 
toward increased communication facilities. 

ProBLEM OF HiGHways For Cuina; by Major O. J. Todd; the Week in 
China (American), Peiping, January 11, 1930. 

By the Chief Engineer of the China International Famine Relief 
Commission, who says that an adequate budget drawn up by engineers 
is essential to progress in inter-provincial communication. 

PROSPECT IN CHINA; by Robert Machray; the Fortnightly Review, London, 
January 1, 1930. 

“China has long been a baffling puzzle to the plain man, who either 
has been driven by its perplexity to give up attempting to comprehend it, 
or glances at it fleetingly when something exceptional and sensational 
is reported in the papers—and then forgets about it altogether. Yet the 
question of extraterritoriality is simple enough, and indirectly what has 
taken place in Manchuria makes it simpler still. It really reduces itself 
to China’s keeping or not keeping bargains, the maintenance or non- 
maintenance of treaties. This, of course, has to be qualified by the truth 
that nothing lasts forever and that treaties may and do become ‘inap- 
plicable.’ The point is that the treaties in the case of China still apply, 
however much she would like to break or cancel them.” 

RAILWAY ENTERPRISE UNDER THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT; report; the 
Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

A resumé of the work of the Ministry of Railways since its estab- 
lishment. Official report. 

Review oF CuHrNaA’s Raitways, A; by Fang Fu-an; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January 23, 1930. 


A statistical review. 


CULTURES 


ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE PEOPLES OF THE West CHINO-TIBETAN BorDER- 
LAND, THE; by W. R. Morse; Lingnan Science Journal (Chinese), 
Canton, April, 1928. 

The writer is in the Department of Anatomy, Union University, 
Chengtu, West China. 

Books AND LiprRARIES IN Mexico; unsigned; Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C., February, 1930. 

CULTURAL CONFLICT IN CHINA, THE; by Dr. Hu Shih; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, January 28, 1930. 

An address on the problems presented by an old civilization’s hesitancy 
to adopt the new. 

DANCING IN JAPAN; by Yukichi Kodera; Present-Day Japan, Overseas Trade 
Number of the Tokyo-Osaka Asahi (Japanese), Tokyo, 1929. 

Five-Fo_tp CULTURE OF THE FiLiPINos, THE; by Verne Dyson; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1930. 
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INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON JAPANESE ART AND LITERATURE; by Dr. J. 
Ingram Bryan; the Japan Magazine (Japanese), Tokyo, February, 1930. 

Is MAN THE VICTIM OF THE MACHINE?—by R. A. Millikan and Michael 
Pupin; Scribners, New York, February, 1930. 

Two articles on “The Alleged Sins of Science” and ‘““The Romance of 
the Machine,” by distinguished scientists. 

JAPANESE AND THE OUTER Wor Lp, THE; by Shujiro Watanabe; the Japan 
Magazine (Japanese), Tokyo, February, 1930. 

“Concerning a tradition that Minamoto Yoshitsune went to Man- 

churia from Yezo—the story that he is identical with Genghis Khan.” 
Lyric Painter, A; by “Ariel”; the Japan Magazine (Japanese), Tokyo, 
February, 1930. 

The art of Harunobu. 

Me! LAN-FANG; by George Kin Leung; the China Journal (British), Shang- 
hai, January, 1930. 

An intimate study of the art and personality of the premier ex- 
ponent of the classical dramatic art in China, Mei Lan-fang, by a dra- 
matic student and critic who has been closely associated with the great 
actor for several years. Mr. Leung writes in an English style particularly 
pleasing to the foreign reader. 

Monco.uiaNn Nositity, THE; by Frars August Larson; Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, February, 1930. 

The first chapters of the memoirs of a Swede who entered Mongolia 
in 1893, and who tells of the life and customs of the little known people 
who now find themselves in the area of greatest potential activity in Asia. 

Nores ON CURRENT JAPANESE LITERATURE; by Soichi Oya; Present-Day 
Japan, Overseas Trade Number of the Tokyo-Osaka Asahi (Japanese), 
Tokyo, 1929. 

Our Literary AUDIENCE; by Sterling A. Brown; Opportunity, New York, 
February, 1930. 

An account of the American Negro in recent dramatic and literary 
art of America. 

PEKING Man, THE; by Roy Chapman Andrews; the China Illustrated Re- 
view (British), Tientsin, January 4, 1930. 

SKULL OF THE “PEKING MAN,” THE; by George B. Barbour; the Week in 
China (American), Peiping, January 4, 1930. 

An account of an “epochal” meeting held in Peking at the National 
Geological Survey to hear details of the discovery of the “Peking Man” 
—the skull recently unearthed by anthropologists at Chou Kou Tien, 
near the old northern capital. 

SPANISH LEGACY IN THE PHILIPPINES, THE; by J. J. Gapanovich; the China 
Journal (British), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

Wuat Is THE FamiLy Stitt Goop For?—by Edward Sapir; the American 
Mercury, New York, February, 1930. 

This writer asks a question which agitated the Kyoto conference of 
the Institute to some extent—‘‘Is it really true that the family is about 
to disappear?” He answers “no;” and believes that though its outward 
forms are changing in conformity to the new physical factors of existence, 
the essence of and the reason for family life are enduring. An important 
and interesting discussion. 
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ECONOMICS IN THE PACIFIC 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; by Harold S. Quigley; the Week in 
China (American), Peiping, January 18, 1930. 


This is the text of an address delivered before a conference of Oriental ° 


Students at Racine, Wisconsin, late in 1929, discussing the diverse factors 
which enter into the problem of financial assistance to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

BANKING SYSTEM OF THE U.S.S.R., THE; by V. S. Korobkoff; Monthly 
Bulletin, U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, Moscow, 
October, 1929. 

CHANGING ASPECT OF PHILIPPINE Business, THE; by Manuel S. Rustia; 
Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, December, 1929. 

By the Manager of the Philippine Government Commercial Agency, 
New York City. 

Cu1NA’s INTERNAL Loans oF Topay AND YESTERDAY; by E. Kann; the 
North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, January 7, 1930. 

An account of foreign financial arrangements with China from the 
Manchu government’s first attempt at borrowing, down to the present 
highly organized system. 

Customs REVENUE IN 1929; unsigned, the North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, January 7, 1930. 

A report on the effect of tariff autonomy as observed in 1929; the 
Maritime customs collection was nearly doubled and all obligations met 
in full. 

FIsHERIES INDUSTRY OF CANADA, THE; unsigned; the Labor Gazette, Ot- 
tawa, January, 1930. 

Gotp STANDARD IN AUSTRALIA, THE; by A. C. Davidson; the Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, December, 1929. 

The author of this article, Mr. A. C. Davidson, is General Secretary 
of the Bank of New South Wales. 

“We have now reached a stage in the history of Australia when we 
are too grown up to be granted the latitude given to children. The world 
will not now overlook our resort to artifices instead of standing firmly 
on recognised principles. The great question that Australia will be 
called upon to face in the near future, if it has not already arisen, is that 
we cannot hold out to the world that we represent our policy as a policy 
of sound finance, that we are determined to maintain the gold standard, 
unless we are prepared to pursue in practice those operations which the 
maintenance of the gold standard will demand of us.” 

HicH LicHts 1N THE LaTIN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SITUATION; by 
George J. Eder; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., January 6, 
1930. 

INOUYE, JUNNOSUKE, INTERVIEW WITH; unsigned; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, January 9, 1930. 

Statement by the Finance Minister of Japan on the lifting of the 
gold embargo. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN THE First HALF oF 1929; by J. J. Kral; Mexi- 
can Commerce and Industry, the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico, Mexico City, December, 1929. 
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JAPANESE INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; unsigned; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, January, 1930. 
“There have been so many conflicting statements in regard to Japanese 
investments in China, that a comprehensive survey has long been needed 
to throw light on this subject. One of the outstanding achievements of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations is the work of its research department 
in gathering and publishing data on foreign investments in China.” 
JAPAN’s CURRENCY SYSTEM THOROUGHLY WESTERNIZED; by Herbert M. 
Bratter; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., January 27, 1930. 
JAPAN'S FINANCE IN 1929; unsigned; Japan Trade Review (Japanese), 
Yokohama, January, 1930. 

JAPAN’s SPINNING INDUSTRY IN CHINA; unsigned; the Japan Magazine 
(Japanese), Tokyo, February, 1930. 

KEMMERER COMMISSION IN CHINA, THE; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far 
Eastern Review, Shanghai, December, 1929. 

“Tt is difficult to appraise the work of Dr. E. W. Kemmerer and his 
associates because their task was one of the fundamentals. There could 
be nothing spectacular in diagnosing a disease and preparing a cure.” 

MINES AND MINERALS IN THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES ARCHIPELAGO, 
Tue; by C. G. S. Sandberg; the Asiatic Review, London, January, 1930. 

The author, a consulting geologist, has investigated mines in the 
Transvaal, Sumatra, Java, etc., and was once attached to the government 
of the Netherlands East Indies in this connection. 

Mopern MAncuester; by Gerald Hurst; the Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don, January, 1930. 

A social and civic problem presented by modern industrialism, typical 

of many western cities, perhaps especially so in this British labor center. 
Mystery OF THE HoNGKONG Do .tar, THE; by E. Kann; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

Confusion arising out of Hongkong’s medley of currency, and the 
British efforts to introduce, successively, British silver coins, gold stand- 
ard, Hongkong mintage, etc. 

PERIOD OF THE UNIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES; by Junnosuke Inouye; Japan 
Trade Review (Japanese), Yokohama, January, 1930. 

SHANGHAI's SLUMP IN SILVER; unsigned ; the North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, January 14, 1930. 

Sttver SITUATION, THE; by Dr. and Mrs. Kan Lee; the China Critic (Chi- 

ne nese), Shanghai, January 16, 1930. 

i A study of the downward trend of silver in China and the monetary 
operations which contributed thereto. The effect of Japan’s lifting of 
the gold embargo is discussed. 

SovieT-AMERICAN TRADE IN 1929; by Saul G. Bron; Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, New York, January 15, 1930. 

Soviet’s AMAZING INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT, THE; by George H. Cope- 
land; New York Times, January 26, 1930. 

The government's “five-year plan” of speeding up the output of farms, 
mines and factories. 

Status OF British RAILWAY INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; unsigned; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, February 1, 1930. 

STUDIES IN JAPANESE CAPITALISM; unsigned ; the Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, January 30, 1930. 
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SucaR TariFF, THE; by Chen-nan Shen; Chinese Economic Journal 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

“If we refer to the Customs Reports of the last sixteen years for the 
consumption of imported sugar by the Chinese people, we shall be alarmed 
to find how dependent we are upon foreign sugar and what a big out- 
flow of our national wealth is due to its importation.” 

Tosacco INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF JAPAN, THE; unsigned; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1930. 
A description of the Japanese government monopoly bureau and its 
operations, based on the report of Consul Charles L. de Vault of Tokyo. 
TRADING ON JAPANESE STOCK EXCHANGES; by Herbert M. Bratter; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1930. 
A description of the blended methods of Orient and Occident. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY PROBLEMS 


Curna Decrees END oF EXTRATERRITORIALITY; by Harold S. Quigley and 
Robert T. Pollard; Current History, New York, February, 1930. 

Two members of the faculty of Far Eastern Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota discuss the steps leading up to the January 1 dec- 
laration. 

Jupce FEETHAM IN SHANGHAI; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, January 23, 1930. 

“The Chinese have their own side, and they want to have it told to 
Judge Feetham truthfully though probably not as skilfully as by our 
contemporary. . .. They want to take back the Settlement for the plain 
reason that the foreign administration therein is inefficient and the only 
way to save it from sinking into the depth of the Whangpoo or becoming 
a greater ‘criminal center’ for coming generations, than it is already 
today, is to let the Chinese have a hand in its administration. . . . In this 
‘Model’ Settlement, crimes of all varieties are happening daily and 
several big volumes would be needed to deal with them. . . .” 

PROVISIONAL CouRT CONFERENCE, THE; by Wei Yung; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, January 2, 1930. 

ProvisioNAL Court From Earry Days, THE; unsigned; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, January 7, 1930. 

An historical account of the origin and development of the old 
“Mixed Court” now known as the Provisional Court of Shanghai. 
Wuat Does THE NANKING MANDATE MEAN ?—editorial ; the China Critic 

(Chinese), Shanghai, January 9, 1930. 

“, . it appears that the National Government does not intend to 
abolish extraterritoriality by one stroke of the pen. . . . The problem of 
extraterritoriality cannot be solved by a single mandate.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

AMERICA AND THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS; unsigned; the Congressional 
Digest, Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 

BARON SHIDEHARA ON ForeEIGN Po icy, Speech in the Diet; the Japan 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, January 30, 1930. 

Cu1nA Mositizes For War; by George Bronson Rea; the Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, December, 1929. 

A discussion of the boycott as an instrument of national policy, and 

the reference to this issue at the Kyoto conference. 
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Dominion Status; by Sir John Marriott; the Nineteenth Century, London, 
January, 1930. 

A study of the implications of the term “Dominion Status,” pro- 
voked by the recent popularity of the phrase in the debates on self-govern- 
ment for India, and by the imminent Imperial Conference wherein, the 
author believes, the subject left in so “unsatisfactory a position” at the 
1926 Conference cannot be ignored. 

East AND West TALK THINGS Over; by Alice Carter; the Woman's Press, 
New York, January, 1930. 

High lights of the Kyoto conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations with an addendum on “The Setting of the Conference” by Hen- 
rietta Roelofs. 

ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE SovieT UNIoN; “Litvinov;” the Soviet Union 
Review, Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS IN ANCIENT History; by Pitman B. Potter; the Con- 
gressional Digest, Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, THE; by Selwyn H. Fremantle; the Contemporary 
Review, London, January, 1930. 

IDEA OF INTERNATIONAL RAPPROCHEMENT IN Mopern History, THE; by 
Marcelj Handelsman (in French) ; L’Esprit International, Paris, Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

A review of the growth of this psychological factor in diplomacy as 
revealed in the diplomatic history of modern times. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE Kyoto CONFERENCE; by Hsu Pao-chien; China To- 
morrow (Chinese), Peiping, December 20, 1929. 

LEAGUE IN 1940, THE; unsigned; Headway, London, January, 1930. 

“In 1940 the League, it is to be hoped, will be operating in a largely 
disarmed world. That may sound rather much to hope, but if the labours 
of the first ten years have yielded a frankly disappointing result, as they 
undoubtedly have, at least a foundation has been laid. We are on the 
eve of a naval conference on which high hopes are set. If it succeeds at 
least partially, and a world disarmament conference is made possible in 
twelve months’ time, then definite limitation, with some actual reduction, 
should be achieved as a first step. A second conference, in about 1936, 
ought to be capable’ of carrying the process considerably farther, with the 
result that in 1940 the nations would be maintaining much smaller 
armaments than they are to-day and be under treaty obligation not to 
raise them higher.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THE PaciFic, THE; by Roger Levy, (in French) ; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, January 4, 1930. 

A report dealing with the League’s health work in several Pacific 
fields. 

MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE OF PaciIFIC RELATIONS; by Ivy Lee; the 
Spectator, London, January 4, 1930. 

NATIONALIST ATTITUDE TOWARDS FoREIGN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS ; 
by George Bronson Rea; the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

“Here again, is an illustration of how futile it is to hold international 
conferences like the one at Kyoto and bring up for discussion subjects 
that can only be properly or intelligently threshed out by experts. The 
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Boycott question, next to Manchuria, was the most important subject 
before the conference, but so much time was wasted in talking about food, 
population, art, culture, birth control, getting acquainted and what-not, 
that the vital issues when they came up, were sidetracked without com- 
ment. Kyoto presented a wonderful opportunity to place the Chinese 
unofficially on record concerning matters of vital interest to every foreign 
firm in China. The failure to do so, after deliberately placing Japan 
on the defensive in regard to her Manchurian policy, is almost inex- 
cusable.” 


NavAL IssuE BETWEEN CONFERENCES, THE; by Robert A. MacKay; the 
Dalhousie Review, Halifax, January, 1930. 


NavaL Pouitics aT LonpDoN; by Norman Angell; the Nation, New York, 
February 5, 1930. 


OVERHAULING Our DipLomatic MACHINERY; by William T. Stone; Cur- 
rent History, New York, February, 1930. 
By a representative of the Foreign Policy Association of the United 
States, in Washington. 


PRESERVING PEACE IN THE PaciFic; Reprints concerning the Kyoto Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations; Information, New York, 


January 15, 1930. 


PROSPECTS OF THE Five Power NAVAL ConFERENCE; by S. R. Drury-Lowe; 
the Contemporary Review, London, January, 1930. 


RELIGION AT Kyoto; by Galen R. Weaver; the Chinese Recorder (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, January, 1930. 

The writer analyzes both personnel and subject matter of the three 
conferences and draws the conclusion that the Institute is proving untrue 
to its “religious beginnings.” He is especially concerned over the type 
of leadership of the future. 


SENATOR BoRAH ON FREEDOM OF THE SEAS; by Hon. William E. Borah; 
the Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 


Ten YEARS OF THE LEAGUE; by Felix Morley; the Nation, New York, 
January 15, 1930. 


LABOR IN THE PACIFIC 


AstaTic Lasour; unsigned; the Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, January 

16, 1930. 
“Projects are afoot for holding an Asiatic Labour Conference in 

India before the present year is much older. There are many interesting 
points that arise from such an idea, one of the chief being whether Asiatic 
labour should acknowledge or even claim inferiority and the necessity of 
accepting lower wages than are paid in Europe and America, or whether 
there should be a determined claim for equality in wages.” 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN Ocrtoper, 1929; un- 
signed ; the Labour Gazette, Ottawa, December, 1929. 

Forcep Lasor: Its INTERNATIONAL REGULATION; by Raymond Leslie 
Buell; Information Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, 


January 8, 1930. 
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Prepared by the Research staff of the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, and dealing with outstanding examples in the Congo and 
elsewhere, its results, its issue in the mandates system of the League of 
Nations, etc. 


I.L.O. Decape, AN; by Burton Marks; Headway, Geneva, January, 1930. 


LaBor AND NATIONAL MovEMENT IN Formosa, THE; by “Asagiri”; the 
Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, January 2, 1930. 


New Lasour Party, A: unsigned; the Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
January 2, 1930. 
An account of dissensions within the Social Democratic Party of 
Japan, charges of “reactionaryism” on the part of Bunji Suzuki and 
others, recessions from the party, etc. 


STupDY OF THE RELATION OF WorKING Hours To CLIMATE, A; by Dr. Shu 
Ishihara; International Labour Review, Geneva, January, 1930. 


WomeEN IN INpDustrRY; unsigned; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, January 
2, 1930. 
Resolution adopted at Pan-Pacific Trade Union Conference, Vladi- 
vostok. 


MANCHURIA 


CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY AND SINO-SovieT RELATIONS, THE; report; 
Bulletin of International News, London, December 19, 1929. 


DIsPOsAL OF THE EARNINGS OF THE CHINESE EASTERN RaILway, THE; 
report of survey; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, 
January, 1930. 

“A survey of the profit and loss of the railway during the past twenty- 
five years will add more evidence to the indictment that the Chinese 
Eastern Railway under the Tsarist rule was used as an exploitation factor 
to further colonial ambitions of Russia and not as a commercial under- 
taking.” 

Has Cuina’s Position IN MANCHURIA BEEN WEAKENED?; editorial, the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 4, 1930. 

“C. Walter Young, author of a recent book, ‘International Relations 
in Manchuria,’ who probably has the best technical knowledge possessed 
by any American regarding the treaty position of China, Japan and 
Russia in the Three Eastern Provinces, is of the opinion that Russian 
prestige and influence has been enhanced as a result of the recent com- 
plications between China and the Soviet.” There follows an extensive 
examination of this statement. 


How THE Soviet Put IT Over 1n NortH Mancuvuria!—editorial; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 11, 1930. 

“It now appears that the Red Russians have gone much further in 
the direction of breaking down the Chinese boundaries and establishing 
their dominance of Chinese territory than the previous czarist Russia 
ever dared to go. Obviously, there must be more than idle rumor behind 
the talk which one now hears on all sides regarding the complete cutting- 
off of Manchuria from Chinese control and even the possible division of 
the territory between the Red Russians and the Japanese.” 
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MANCHURIAN RAILWAYS AND JAPANESE INTERFERENCE; by W. H. Wang; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, January 30, 1930. 


Monco.iA, Its TRADE ROUTES AND TRENDS; by H. D. Robinson; Com- 
merce Reports, Washington, D. C., January 6, 1930. 


S1no-Russian CONFLICT IN MANCHURIA, THE; by K. K. Kawakami (in 
French) ; L’Esprit International, Paris, January, 1930. 
The background story of Russia’s activities in Manchuria, from a 
Japanese point of view, written in explanation of the recent situation 
there. 


Tractors iN NortH MANCHURIA; unsigned; the Chinese Economic Bul- 
letin (Chinese), Shanghai, January 11, 1930. 


MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


CHINESE OF INDO-CHINA, THE; by “Tibetan;” the North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, January 21, 1930. 


CoLoniAL Po.icy (Japan) ; report in the Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
December 26, 1929. 
Account of a conference on Colonial Policy when high officials met 
with 90 others to discuss the encouragement of Japanese settlers abroad 
and the improvement of conditions of settlement in the colonies. 


EMIGRATION TO ARGENTINA; editorial; the Review of South and Central 
America, London, January, 1930. 


FILiPINo IMMIGRANT SITUATION, THE; by Emory S. Bogardus; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1930. 
By a professor of Sociology, University of Southern California. 


JAPANESE IN CANADA, THE; by M. Earle Kelly, Vancouver; the Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, January 23, 1930. 
The writer, a Trans-Pacific correspondent in Vancoriver, describes the 
success of Japanese members of Canadian communities “in attaining a 
high standard of British citizenship.” 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION PERIL; by Remsen Crawford; Current History, 
New York, February, 1930. 
The writer bases his argument on what he calls “the false philosophy” 
that Mexican immigration into the United States is needed to foster 
certain industries in the Southwest. 


Our OrriciaL ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ALIEN; by P. D. Phillips; Stead’s 
Review, Melbourne, January, 1930. 

“Australia’s attitude to international affairs consists, on the whole, 
of apathy punctuated by anxiety on one subject. This is the subject of 
migration.” 

An article by the Lecturer on International Relations at Melbourne 
University, pointing to possible effects upon Australia’s “haphazard 
foreign policy” by the recent League conference at Paris for considera- 
tion of the “equitable treatment of alien residents.” 
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PACIFIC COUNTRIES—GENERAL 
Asiatic Notrs:—‘1) Saigon; by Luc Durtain, (in French); L’Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, January 4, 1930. 

Observations of a French traveller in Indo-China, with a contrast of 
Saigon and Singapore. The first of a series. 

ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES IN CHINA; a survey; the Far Eastern Review, 
(American) Shanghai, December, 1929. 

ForgIGN AFFAIRS; by George Glasgow; the Contemporary Review, London, 
January, 1930. 

A survey of the military developments in China during the past year, 
drawn from news reports. 

MapAME SuN YAT-SEN Keeps FaitH; by Randall Gould; the Nation, New 
York, January 22, 1930. 

“Mosquito Papers” AND PuBiic OPINION IN SHANGHAI; by Fang Fu-an; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, January 18, 1930. 

The story of the fly-by-night “mosquito” papers of Shanghai which 

evade government censorship and bob up after frequent suppressing. 
Parapox OF AUSTRALIA, THE; by Dr. Colin Ross; the Living Age, New 
York, January 15, 1930. 
PrrcaIRN ISLAND OF THE SOUTH PaciFic OceEAN; by C. M. Salwey; the 
Asiatic Review, London, January, 1930. 

A lonely island, annexed by England in 1835, recently become im- 
portant because of the new route opened up between England and her 
Pacific dominions by way of the Panama canal. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA; by T. A. Bisson; Information Service, Foreign 


Policy Association, New York, January 22, 1930. 

REPORT ON THE INDO-PaciFic AREA, (in German); by Karl Haushofer; 
Geo-Politik, Berlin, January, 1930. 

Wuat BirtH Controt Can Do For Cuina; by Maxwell S. Stewart; 
China Tomorrow (Chinese), Peiping, December 20, 1929. 


PHILIPPINES 


FINANCING PHILIPPINE INDUSTRIES; by Miguel Cuaderno; Commerce and 
Industry Journal, Manila, December, 1929. 
By the Acting General-Manager of the Philippine National Bank. 
Mania RaitroAD CompPaANy, THE; unsigned; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los 
Angeles, January, 1930. 
PHILIPPINE EpuCATION; unsigned; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, 
January, 1930. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE; by Walter Gordon Clark; Pan-Pacific Progress, 
Los Angeles, January, 1930. 
The author is a Patron Life Member of the Pacific Geographic 
Society. 
SENATOR OsMENA; by the Hon. Teodoro M. Kalaw; Philippine Magazine, 
Manila, January, 1930. 
An account of the record of the national leadership of Senator 
Osmeiia of the Philippines. 
SUGAR AND THE PHILIPPINE IsLANpDs; by L. W. Thurlow; Pan-Pacific 
Progress, Los Angeles, January, 1930. 
By a chemical engineer, who was formerly the Sugar Technologist of 
the Bureau of Science, Manila. 
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RACIAL PROBLEMS 


FRENCH DEVELOPMENT Work IN INDo-CHINA; by Pierre Cordemoy; the 


Asiatic Review, London, January, 1930. 

“Under the influence of Western civilization, brought to the very 
threshold of Indo-China and the East Indies by France, Great Britain, 
and Holland, the indigenous population of those parts are being borne 
along in a forward movement which is peaceful in character, but offers 
remarkable scope for future development. 

“Vast countries, but yesterday impenetrable, which used to be the 
centre of Oriental races, the sanctuary of old religions and unchanging 
civilizations, today are being opened up to new ideas, and to oppor- 
tunities of production and commerce which must henceforth influence 
the whole human race. 

“Our grandchildren will appreciate better than ourselves (since we 
lack the sense of perspective and impartiality necessary for judgment) 
the true value of the work carried out on the shores of the Indian Ocean 
by Europe in the twentieth century.” 


Hait1 UNpeR AMERICAN ContTROL; by A. C. Millspaugh; Current History, 


New York, February, 1930. 

The author was Financial Adviser and General Receiver of Haiti 
for 1927-29. He says: “It is time to face frankly the unavoidable con- 
clusion that we have not created conditions of stability in Haiti and 
probably cannot do so before the expiration of the treaty;” and later: 
“after twenty years devoted to the teaching of self-government, punctu- 
ated by solemn assurances of our recognition of the sovereignty of Haiti, 
we cannot, with any degree of self-respect, force on the people of that 
country either a new treaty or a renewal of the present convention.” 
What is the way out of this impasse to which the United States will have 


come in 1936? 


Necro Looks AHEAD, A; by George S. Schuyler; the American Mercury, 


New York, February, 1930. 

The author, a Negro with a varied career, and now on the staff of 
a large daily newspaper, takes as his text the quotation: “The Negro 
must either get out, get white, or get along.” He concludes that: 
“Breaches in the social barriers will become harder to repair with... . 
the passing of the professional Anglo-Saxons, and will widen with the 
flow of ambitious blacks.” 


PaciFic MANnpaTEs; Documents (in French); L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 


January 4, 1930. 
Reprints of the League mandates of 1920 for Nauru, Western Samoa, 


ex-German possessions in the Pacific South of the Equator, and for the 
ex-German colonies in the same area. 


PicTrurESQUE Harti; by F. E. Evans; the Pan American Union Bulletin, 


Washington, D. C., January, 1930. 


PrEsIDENT Hoover Acts; unsigned; American Indian Life, San Francisco, 


January, 1930. 


Noting activities looking toward better Indian administration in the 
United States under the Secretaryship of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
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Problems of the Pacific, 1929 


Proceedings of the Kyoto Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations 


Edited by J. B. Conpuirre, Research Secretary 
To be Published by 
Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO Press 
April, 1930—Price $5.00 
Orders may be placed direct with the University of Chicago Press 


CoNTENTS 


Part I A summary of Round Table Discussions by the 
Editor under the following Chapter Heads: 


The Machine Age and Traditional Culture 
Food and Population Problems in the Pacific 
Industrialization of Pacific Countries 
Extraterritoriality in China 

Foreign Concessions and Settlements in China 
The Economic Reconstruction of China 

The Problems of Manchuria 

Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 
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PartII Documents: 


Twelve substantial documents bearing on Institute research 
projects and the conference agenda topics, prepared by noted 
authorities in their several fields ; here reproduced in full. 


Part III Conference Data: 


The Conference Program 

List of Conference Data Papers 
Membership of the Conference 

Minutes of the Pacific Council 

Biennial Report of the General Secretary 


Pacific AFFarrs for January, 1930, a double conference num- 
ber, is supplementary to the forthcoming volume. Price 50c. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
international Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


KYOTO DATA PAPERS 


The following is a list of the data papers prepared and certified for the 
Kyoto conference by the national councils and the Central Secretariat, with 
indications as to present availability and future use. Problems of the Pacific, 
1929, referred to below, is the forthcoming Proceedings of the Kyoto Con- 
ference. As the papers were originally printed as advance proof for distri- 
bution to conference members only, very few of them are available except 
where they have been put in permanent form. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Adams, Romanzo, “Further Developments of Race Contacts in Hawaii,” (re- 
print from Pacific Affairs, October, 1929) 

Blakeslee, George H., “The Pacific Area: An International Survey,” World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, 1929. (Vol. XII, No. 3) 

Carter, E. C. (editor), “China and Japan in Our University Curricula,” 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1929 

Cartwright, Morse A., and Ely, Mary, “Adult Education in the United 
States of America” 

Chamberlain, Joseph P.; Hillman, Sidney, and Lindeman, Edouard C., ‘“‘Con- 
ference as an Agency of Industrial Progress” 

Chamberlain, Joseph P., ““The Embargo Resolutions and Neutrality,” Inter- 
national Conciliation Pamphlet, No. 251, 1929 

Duggan, Stephen P., “Factors in the Chinese Situation” (reprint from 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1929) 

* Ellis, Howard S., “French and German Investments in China” 

Foreign Policy Association, “Tariff and American Foreign Trade” 

Grady, Henry F., “Outlook for the United States Merchant Marine in the 
Pacific Ocean” 

Greene, Jerome D., “Opening Statement” (Pacific Affairs, January, 1930) 

* Harada, Tasuku, “Japanese Character and Christianity” (reprint from 
Pacific Affairs, November, 1929) 

Howland, Charles P., ‘““American Relations in the Caribbean,”’ Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1929 

Hyde, Charles C., “An American Substitute for British Blockades” 

Hyde, Charles C., “The Position of the United States in the Most-Favored- 
Nation Clause in Commercial Treaties” 

Lasker, Bruno, “Race Attitudes in Children,” Henry Holt, New York, 1929 

March, Benjamin, “China and Japan in Our Museums,” American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1929 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, “Treaties and Agreements 
with and Concerning China, 1919-1929,” New York, 1929 

Mears, Eliot G., “San Francisco’s Trans-Pacific Shipping” 

Shotwell, James T., “Disarmament Alone No Guarantee of World Peace” 

Shotwell, James T., “Extraterritoriality in China,” (Problems of the Pacific, 


1929) 
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Shotwell, James T., ““War as an Instrument of National Policy,” Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1928 

* Remer, C. F., “American Investments in China” 

Young, C. Walter, “Chinese Colonization and the Development of Man- 
churia,” (Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Young, C. Walter, “International Relations of Manchuria,” University of 
Chicago Press, 1929 

Young, C. Walter; Wissler, Clark; Crawford, M.D.C.; Lasker, Bruno, 
“Some Oriental Influences on Western Culture” 

Young, Kimball, ‘““The Social Psychology of Oriental-Occidental Prejudices” 
(Pacific Affairs, December, 1929) 

AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL 


Australian Group—Report of Round-Table on “International Relations in 
the Pacific” 

Australian Group—Report of Round-Table on “Peopling of Australia” 

Campbell, Mills, Portus, (ed.) “Studies in Australian Affairs,” Macmillan, 
Melbourne, 1928 

Eggleston, F. W., “Opening Address of the Australian Delegation,” (Pacific 
Affairs, January, 1930) 

Eggleston, F. W. (editor), “The Australian Mandate for New Guinea,” 
Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928 

Macdonald, A. H. E., “Wheat Growing Industry in Australia,” (Problems 
of the Pacific, 1929) 

Phillips, P. D., and Wood, G. W. (editors), ‘The Peopling of Australia,” 
Macmillan, Melbourne, 1928 

* Sadler, A. L., “Cha-no-yu, The Tea Philosophy of Japan,” (reprint from 
Pacific Affairs, October, 1929) 

: BritisH CoUNCIL 

* Hinton, W. J., “The Government of Pacific Dependencies: British 
Malaya” 

Ker, W. P., “Chinese under British Rule—Hong-Kong, Wei-hai-wei and 
Malaya” 

Parlett, Harold, “A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria,” Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1929 

British Group, Opening Statement, (Pacific Affairs, January, 1930) 

British Group, “The International Settlement, Shanghai,” (Problems of the 
Pacific, 1929) 

CANADIAN COUNCIL 

* Borden, R. L., ““Memorandum Respecting Canada’s International Relations 
and Their Development Since the Last Biennial Conference” 

Burpee, Lawrence J., “A North American Forum” 

* Coats, R. H., “Import and Export of Capital from Canada,” Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1929 

Currelly, C. T., “Statement regarding the Opportunities for the Studying 
of Chinese Art in Toronto” 

Laufer, Berthold, ‘““The Gest Chinese Research Library” 

* McKay, Robert A., ““The International Control of Fisheries on the High 
Seas” 

Rowell, Newton, “Opening Statement, (Pacific Affairs, January, 1930) 

Wallace, Edward Wilson, “Christian Missions in China” 
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CHINESE COUNCIL 

Government Document, “The Civil Code of the Republic of China” (Book 1) 

Bau, M. J., “Relinquishment of Extraterritoriality in China,” (Problems of 
the Pacific, 1929) 

Bau, M. J., “Tariff Autonomy of China,” (Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Buck, J. Lossing, ‘Studies in Chinese Rural Economy,” (to be published by 
University of Chicago Press) 

Fong, H. D., “Tientsin Carpet Industry,” Nankai University, Tientsin, 1929 

Ho, Franklin L., “An Index of the Physical Volume of Foreign Trade of 
China, 1868-1927,” (Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Ho, Franklin L., and Fong, H. D., “Industrialization in China: A Study of 
Conditions in Tientsin,” Nankai University, Tientsin, 1929 

Ho, Franklin L., and Fong, H. D., “Extent and Effects of Industrialization 
in China,” Nankai University, Tientsin, 1929 

Hsia, C. L., “The Status of Shanghai,” Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, 1929 

Hsiao, C., “Manchuria: A Statistical Survey,” (Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Hsu, Shuhsi, ““The Manchurian Question,” (Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Lieu, D. K., “China’s Cotton Industry,” (Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Lieu, D. K., “Foreign Investments in China” 

Ning, E. C., “Historical Account of the Liao-ning Province” 

Pan, Quentin, “Chinese Colonization in Manchuria” 

Wu, Ding-Chang, “International Economic Coéperation in China,” (Problems 
of the Pacific, 1929) 

Yui, David Z. T., “Opening Statement,” (Pacific Affairs, January, 1930) 

JAPANESE CoUNCIL 

Asari, J., “Outline of the Conditions of Employment of Women and Young 
Persons in Factories and Mines in Japan” 

Funatsu, Tatsuichiro, “Nationalist Attitude Towards Foreign Industrial 
Establishments in China” 

Hanihara, M., “Statement on Sino-Japanese Relations” 

Komura, Shunzaburo, “The New Pacific and Mediterranean Treaties as a 
Means of Furthering the Peace of the World” 

Komura, Shunzaburo, “The Abolition of Extrality in China and Japan’s 
Hopes” 

Komura, Shunzaburo, “On a Mutual Non-Aggression and Inviolability 
Treaty Between China and Japan” 

Nagao, Hampei, “Machine Age and Religion” 

Nasu, Shiroshi, “Land Utilization in Japan” 

Nitobé, Inazo, “Japan’s Preparedness for International Codperation” (Open- 
ing Statement, Pacific Affairs, January, 1930) 

Shibusawa, Viscount, “Peace on the Pacific: Japan and the United States”’ 

Matsuoka, Yosuke, “An Address on Manchuria: Its Past and Present,” 
(Problems of the Pacific, 1929) 

Odagiri, M., “Japanese Investments in China” 

* Penrose, E. F., “Agricultural and Mineral Production in Japan” 

Royama, Masamichi, “Japan’s Position in Manchuria,” (Problems of the 
Pacific, 1929) 

Tomoeda, T., ““A Short Remark on Shinto” 

Yasutomi, Captain M., “Naval Disarmament” 

“Western Influences in Modern Japan”—A Series of 21 papers on Cultural 
Relations, as follows: (No. 13 in mimeographed form) 
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Nitobé, Inazo, ““Two Exotic Currents in Japanese Civilization” 
Yoshida, Kumaji, “European and American Influences in Japanese 
Education” 
Kaneko, Umaji, “A Survey of Philosophy in Japan, 1870-1929” 
Takayanagi, Kenzo, “Reception and Influence of Occidental Legal Ideas 
in Japan” 
Kuwaki, Ayao, “Development of the Study of Science in Japan” 
Anesaki, Masaharu, “The Religions of Japan” 
Dan, Ino, “Art” 
Ichikawa, Sanki, “Foreign Influences in the Japanese Language” 
Saito, Takeshi, “English Literature in Japan: A Sketch” 
Suzuki, Bunshiro, “Japanese Journalism” 
Hoshino, Ai, ““The Education of Women” 
Shinobu, Jumpei, “The Diplomatic Relations of Japan” 
Yoshino, Sakuzo, “Recent Political Developments in Japan” 
Inouye, Junnosuke, “Economic and Industrial Development of Modern 
Japan” 
Asari, Junshiro, “Development of the Social Movement and Social 
Legislation in Japan” 
Nagao, Hampei, “Communications in Japan” 
Nagao, Hampei, “The Railways of Japan: Past and Present” 
Hono, Tsunekichi, “The Japanese Army” 
Mizuno, Kotoku, “The Japanese Navy” 
Noguchi, Gensaburo, “Sports in Japan” 
Tanabe, Hisao, “Japanese Music” 
New ZEALAND CoUNCIL 
Allen, James and others (editors), ““New Zealand Affairs,” L. M. Issitt, 
Christchurch, 1929 
PHILIPPINES CoUNCIL 
“The Philippine Situation” (Opening Statement, Pacific Affairs, January, 
1930) 
DocuUMENTS ORIGINATING WITH THE CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 
*Gamio, Manuel, “Commentaries on the Indo-Iberic Countries of the 
Pacific” 

Gamio, Manuel, “Number, Origin and Geographic Distribution of the 
Mexican Immigrants in the United States” 

* International Labour Office, “The International Labour Organization and 
Pacific Countries” 

League of Nations, “Report of the Economic Consultative Committee on 
Its Second Session Held in Geneva from May 6 to 11” (Geneva, 1929) 
“Memorandum on League Activities in the Pacific” 

* “Principles of Financial Reconstruction” 
Supplement to League of Nations Memorandum 
* Torgasheff, Boris P., “Coal, Iron and Oil in the Far East” (digest of 
longer manuscript ) 
* Yashnoff, E. E., “Chinese Farming in Northern Manchuria” (digest of a 
Russian volume) 


* A very limited number of the documents thus noted are still available at the central 
headquarters office. All other available papers should be procured either from 
the publishers, as indicated above, or from the secretaries of the respective 


National Councils. Addresses are given on page 342. 
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THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 
By Pror. Y. TAKAKI 
Extracts translated from the Gaiko Jiho 


PERSONNEL OF THE CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Generally speaking, there were more distinguished overseas delegates in 
Kyoto than on previous occasions. As the majority of the delegates in 
Kyoto understood thoroughly the spirit of the Institute and tried to respect 
and uphold it, we obtained very fine results. For instance, the chairmen of 
the round table discussions on China and Manchuria were Hon. Newton 
Rowell, Canadian lawyer and ex-Cabinet minister, who is known to be a 
man of high character, Lord Hailsham of Great Britain, Messrs. Roland W. 
Boyden and James MacDonald, Chairman of the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York. These men attended Chairmen and Recorders’ Meetings immedi- 
ately after the round table discussions every day and made reports on the 
proceedings of their respective round table meetings in so impressive and 
dignified a manner that people were reminded of regular international con- 
ferences. The service and coéperation of these leaders of distinguished career 
and ability, who had thorough understanding of the problems involved, 
brought success to the Conference, engendering a constructive and codperative 
atmosphere. The Japanese and Chinese delegates discussed the Manchurian 
questions squarely and candidly, made constructive efforts toward solution 
and parted from each other in a peaceful mood. This really means something 
and can be reckoned as an outstanding success of the Conference. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


The procedure of discussions in the Conference is still experimental, as 
the Institute itself is still in its infancy. I shall mention a few points on 
which I felt keenly the need of consideration at Kyoto. 

(a) The principal items of the agenda should be fixed six months before 
the Conference at the latest. The reports on research work by each national 
council should be distributed to other councils at that time. It is highly 
desirable that a meeting like the Program Committee meeting at Nara, with 
some experts as additional members, should be held beforehand to discuss and 
fix the principal items of the agenda which are to be notified to all national 
councils six months before the 1931 Conference. The topics in the agenda 
should of course be carefully chosen and also restricted in number. Let 
research work help discussions in the Conference. Opportunities and time 
should be given to the delegates to read the results of research work in 
advance. In Kyoto data papers and publications of the Institute were handed 
to the delegates at the opening of the conference, there being then little time 
to read them. 

(b) There should be some organic relation between round table discus- 
sions and forums. There were in Kyoto no opportunities to present before all 
conference members the results of the four round table discussions. This 
defect gave members the feeling that the round table discussion was incomplete. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE OBJECT OF THE CONFERENCE 


I hope that the Institute and its Conference will make clear their aims. 
There is a need of defining policies. The last two conferences dealt with 
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practical questions of politics and d »lomacy which became principal topics 
of the Conference. Considering the present state of world affairs, I think 
this was a natural development. Fort inately, through the efforts of delegates, 
a good harvest has been reaped from -he Conference without leaving harmful 
consequence, but we are now at the parting of the ways. According to my 
humble opinion, the Institute should put stress on basic problems of culture, 
politics and economics not directly tc ching concrete and practical questions. 
If the Institute then contributes to p actical questions it will be a secondary 
and indirect product. Once the princ’ al object of the Institute is established, 
it is easy to adopt or reject secondar: vbjects. The education of members is a 
useful by-product, but if the principa object of the Institute is fixed as above, 
the number of delegates can be cut by half. Ostentation will be discouraged, 
and social activities during the confe ence will be curtailed. Thus the spirit 
of simplicity and diligence charact .istic to the Institute wil! be further 
developed. The self-sacrificing effo1 s of a comparatively small number of 
people may thus be justified by helpi g solve important Pacific questions, and 
the high ideals of the organization c 1 be more fully realized. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS—ITS UTILITY AND 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Translated from the C: ral Daily News, Nanking 
THE INSTITUTE. A SHOCK-ABSORBER 


We may consider the Institute o Pacific Relations first in its capacity of 
shock-absorber in the possible clask - between imperialistic Powers in the 
Pacific. Such possible clashes of cerest may be considered under the 
following heads: 

The conflict between Great Brit. 'n and America. The points of disagree- 
ment between these two Anglo-Saxo countries are manifold, e.g., the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, ocean tr: asport, petroleum, rubber and Panama 
canal tolls. For our purpose we shal mention a few items with reference to 
the Pacific. The most oustanding feature in this connection was the projected 
construction of the Singapore Nava! Base. America was not unmindful of 
this move and the Hoover administra‘‘on at its outset directed its effort toward 
the building of the Los Angeles H_ bor and the opening of the Nicaragua 
Canal. In the field of commercial competition we see that the amount of 
capital invested by America in Cana a is almost double that of Great Britain. 
In China, England has enjoyed for . long time an unparalleled prestige both 
in Mid-China and the South and so it has adopted a defensive policy in 
relation to other imperialistic countries. The United States of America, on 
the other hand, initiated and has ev:r maintained the principle of open-door 
and equal opportunity. 

The conflict between Japan and America. The positions occupied by 
Japan and America and their struggi: for supremacy in the Pacific are evident 
to any observer. Of all questions connected with American-Japanese relations 
the most delicate is the question of immigration. The accelerated increase of 
population has become a grave problem with Japan and the method of 
solving it has been thought to be tlie emigration of the excess population to 
foreign lands. Since Japan’s restoration, its emigrated population along the 
American Coast and in Hawaii has amounted to over 300,000. This flow of 
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the Japanese population into American jferritory has been strongly opposed 
and this opposition has been crystallized i: a series of very severe immigration 
laws. The sugar industry in Formosa aréd the propinquity of the Philippines 
offer other points of conflict. between the wo nations. With regard to China 
their points of disagreement are even more marked. The Japanese imperialism 
practised its economic and political penetration into Manchuria and Mongolia 
under the cover of its special interest, vthile America sought to oppose this 
claim with its persistent policy of open-diur and equal opportunity. 

The conflict between Japan and Gr''t Britain. In spite of the fact that 
Japan and Great Britain were former al es and are separated by oceans and 
continents these two nations have their ‘auses of conflict. In the projected 
construction of the Singapore Naval Base the most serious opposition came 
from Japan. During the European War" on account of the withdrawal of a 
good portion of the British merchant m‘*ine for war purposes much of the 
carrying trade to India fell into the ha‘ids of the Japanese merchants. In 
China the British sphere of commerce ws in the Yangtze Valley while that 
of Japan lay in the Northeast. But du ‘ing the course of the Great War 
Japan captured the German interests in the Province of Shantung; and in 
1924 on account of the extensive strike 'n Hongkong, Formosa has grown 
considerably in commercial importance. * 


THE IMPERIAL POWERS ND THE COLONIES 


We may also consider the Institute ¢ an agency for maintaining peaceful 
relations between imperialistic Powers iid their colonies and dependencies 
in the Pacific. The nine member grou: . participating in the Kyoto confer- 
ence bear a relationship to each other as'».incipal and dependent, as follows: 


1. China 
5 vz - 
2. United States ‘6 Patoioes 
7. Car’ada 
3. England 8. Aus*ralia 


9. New Zealand 
4. Japan (Korea sot officially represented ) 


It was the sugar industry in Hawaii which attracted the attention of 
America and led to its final annexation. ‘The Philippines have been regarded 
by the Americans as one of its important bases for its commercial operations. 
The Hawaiian Islands are small in area and population and have been so far 
submerged under the American influence that they have been regarded as a 
part of the American system. While in the Philippines it is different. Here 
nationalism has repeatedly made its manifestations, and since the European 
War the effort to recover the political’ independence on the part of the 
Filipinos has been increasingly felt. ) 

In the conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations there have been 
three member groups which are under: the British system, namely, the 
Canadian, Australian and New Zealand groups. The British acquired these 
territories through a method which they called discovery. Before the British 
occupation these lands had been sparsely: settled and little cultivated. But 
since the nineteenth century their inhabitants, influenced by the movement of 
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practical questions of politics and d »lomacy which became principal topics 
of the Conference. Considering the present state of world affairs, I think 
this was a natural development. Fort inately, through the efforts of delegates, 
a good harvest has been reaped from che Conference without leaving harmful 
consequence, but we are now at the parting of the ways. According to my 
humble opinion, the Institute should put stress on basic problems of culture, 
politics and economics not directly tc 1ching concrete and practical questions. 
If the Institute then contributes to p actical questions it will be a secondary 
and indirect product. Once the princ’ al object of the Institute is established, 
it is easy t> adant ar reiert eacandan hiects. The education of members is a 
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population has become a grave problem with Japan and the method of 
solving it has been thought to be tle emigration of the excess population to 
foreign lands. Since Japan’s restoration, its emigrated population along the 
American Coast and in Hawaii has amounted to over 300,000. This flow of 
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self-determination, have put forth serious effort for political self-government. 
The British Government, recognizing the altered situation, has modified its 
traditional attitude to suit the political exigency, e.g., the concession it has 
made to Canada allowing her to exchange diplomatic representatives with 
other countries, 

A fact which attracts our special attention is that Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, although colonies of Great Britain, are, to a great extent, under 
the influence of America. Aside from the extensive commercial interest 
America exchanges diplomatic representatives with Canada, while in Australia 
and New Zealand the amount of capital which America has invested far ex- 
ceeds that of Great Britain. 

The methods which the colonizing nations may employ in dealing with 
the changing situation are of three kinds: (1) consistent resort to force, (2) 
grant of certain rights and privileges to the colonies and (3) abandonment 
of sovereign rights over the colonies. The Institute of Pacific Relations on 
account of its non-political character has certain advantages over a govern- 
mental organization, and one of these advantages is that members from the 
colonies as well as the colonizing nations may sit together around the same 
round-tables and have a chance to give vent to their grievances. 

A CHANGE oF MeTHop IN DEALING WITH CHINA 

The recent nationalist movement in China has attracted the attention of 
the world. During the second conference of the Institute in 1927 when the 
nationalist movement was at its height an altered attitude was adopted by the 
leading member groups. But the attitudes of the British, Japanese and 
American groups were not the same. Seeing the risk their great commercial 
interests ran in the Yangtze Valley before the advent of the new nationalist 
movement, the British group adopted a quite conciliatory attitude. The 
stronghold of the Japanese commercial activities was in the North, which had 
not yet been swept over by the nationalist movement and therefore the Jap- 
anese group did not express any decided views, but merely hinted that the 
question with reference to Manchuria and Mongolia could not be easily 
settled without concession on the part of China. 

At the last conference the philosophy of the leading members was the same 
but the technique in realizing their object was modified. In the agenda of 
this conference two or three questions particularly related to China, and the 
others were also connected with it. Now all the available land on the earth 
has been occupied and the present task of imperialism is directed toward the 
maintenance and intensive exploitation of the land occupied by the weaker 
races. While agreeing in principle with China on questions which were 
difficult to defend, those members did not spare any effort in attempting to 
retain the acquired rights and privileges. Japan was particularly outspoken 
in the defense of her position in Manchuria and Mongolia. The members 
had two main sets of questions before them: one set consisted of those which 
related to China on the one hand and those members on the other, graphically 
described by the term “China and the Powers,” and the other set consisted of 
miscellaneous questions which arose or might arise among those members 
themselves. 

THE JAPANESE AMBITION IN THE PACIFIC 


The League of Nations was intended to be a world organization but in 
actual practice the League has occupied itself almost exclusively with the 
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affairs of Europe. On the American continent there has existed a similar 
organization called the Pan-American Congress which fulfils its functions 
in America as the League does in Europe. 

It may be recalled that at the second biennial conference of the Institute 
at Honolulu a British member expressed the opinion that America on account 
of its unique position and its economic and political ability has come to assume 
the responsibility in conjunction with Great Britain in promoting the world 
relations. These two nations on account of this position were able to exert 
a considerable influence in the adjustment of Pacific affairs. But Japan was 
not to be satisfied with the characterization of the influence attributed to 
America and Great Britain by the above statement. Emulating the influence 
which Great Britain and America wielded in the League of Nations and the 
Pan-America Congress respectively, Japan had the ambition to utilize the 
Institute of Pacific Relations as an agency to build up its power in the Pacific 
area. 


THE ENTRANCE OF SovIET INFLUENCE INTO THE PACIFIC 


At the second biennial conference at Honolulu it was proposed that an 
invitation be issued to Soviet Russia to send representatives to participate in 
the third conference. Through negotiation on the part of the Pacific Council 
two Soviet observers were present at the Kyoto Conference. However, the im- 
portance Russia has attached to the Pacific area and the influential position 
it has been occupying in this area are not of a recent growth, it being im- 
material whether the Soviet Republic is a member of the Institute or not. 
Since the Russian Revolution, the activities the Soviet Republic has displayed 
in the Pacific are astonishing. In Korea, India, and other weaker nations 
communistic organizations have sprung up under the direction of the Russian 
Soviets. In Australia, Canada, Philippines, and South Sea Islands the Soviet- 
patterned communists have their organizations. In Europe as well as America, 
in Japan as well as the British Isles there have repeatedly appeared mani- 
festations of Soviet communism. The Pacific has been regarded as an im- 
portant area for communistic activities and it is only logical that Soviet Russia 
would aspire to be the controlling Pacific factor. 

At the second congress of the Third International in 1920 a statement was 
made to the following effect: 

The fundamental policy of the Third International with reference to the 
weaker nations and colonies is to link up the laboring classes in those 
countries. Unless this is done there is no way to compete with capitalism. 
The Government of the Soviet Labor must regard the Capitalism of the 
world as its opponent. Unless the revolutionary forces and the oppressed 
peoples in various places be united in a general alliance and their support 
be enlisted in the cause of emancipation there can be very little prospect 


of success. 
Thus in the Institute of Pacific Relations it may be said that there are 
three elements or forces at play: namely, Imperialism sponsored by the im- 
perialistic countries, Revolutionism sponsored by the weaker nations, dominions 
and colonies, and Communism sponsored by the Soviet Republic. 


NEWS NOTES 


Hawai CounNciL 


Bruno Lasker, who is making a study of Filipino immigration for the 
American Council of the Institute, was in Hawaii for three weeks in February 
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in connection with his investigations. On February 3 he led a discussion 
group of the Hawaii Council of the Institute on the subject of factors in race 
relationship. 
Dr. AURELIA REINHARDT 
Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, president of Mills College in California and a 
member of the American group at the Kyoto conference of the Institute, spent 
two weeks in Honolulu in February on her way home from an extended visit 
in Japan and China. She made many public addresses during her stay here. 
MANCHURIA STUDY 
Dr. Franklin Ho of Nankai University, Tientsin, member of the China 
group at the Kyoto conference of the Institute, has been in Manchuria since 
the first of the year collecting data for his study on migration and settlement 
in the three eastern provinces. 


ProFEssoR CHEN TA 


Professor Chen Ta of Tsinghua University, Peiping, arrived in Honolulu 
on February 8 to lecture at the University of Hawaii for the second semester. 
Professor Chen, of the department of sociology at Tsinghua, was a member of 
the China group attending the first Institute conference at Honolulu in 1925. 
He is the author (in English) of “The Labor Movement in China,” and 
“Chinese Migration, with Special Reference to Labor Conditions.” 


LIoNEL CurRTIS 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, England’s member of the Pacific Council, passed 
through Honolulu on February 27 with other members of his party, en route 
home to London from Shanghai. Mr. Curtis has been in China since the 
Kyoto conference adjourned in November, and has been particularly inter- 
ested in studying the status of the Shanghai International settlement. Mr. 
Curtis met with the Advisory Committee at luncheon at the Pacific Club on 
his day in port at Honolulu. 


CANADIAN ANNUAL MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the Canadian Institute, composed of repre- 
sentative members from each branch council in the dominion, met in Toronto 
on January 20, according to a report just received from the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. John Nelson. The new committee consists of the following: 
Vancouver, Dr. H. W. Riggs, George Kidd; Winnipeg, Dr. J. W. Dafoe, 
E. J. Tarr; Regina, R. W. Shannon, D. B. MacRae; Ottawa, Sir Robert 
Borden, C. A. Bowman; Montreal, Sir Arthur Currie, F. N. Southam, John 
Nelson; Toronto, Sir Joseph Flavelle, Hon. N. W. Rowell and Col. C. S. 
MacInnes. 

Owing to ill health, Sir Robert Borden resigned his place on the Pacific 
Council in favor of the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, who was his proxy at the 
Kyoto sessions. Sir Robert remains chairman of the Canadian National 
Council, however, with Mr. Rowell as Vice Chairman, F. N. Southam, 
Treasurer, and John Nelson, Secretary. Norman Mackenzie continues as 
chairman of research. 

INDEX 

The Pacific AFFairs index for the 1929 volume is available and may be 
had on application to the editorial office. A few copies of the 1928 index are 
also still on hand. 
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VANCOUVER BRANCH 

The Vancouver branch of the Canadian Institute Council reports on its 
annual meeting as held January 14, at which time the following officers and 
committees were named: Chairman, Dr. H. W. Riggs; Vice-chairman, George 
Kidd; Secretary, Stanley Brent; Treasurer, H. C. Hewetson; Librarian, 
F. H. Soward; Executive committee, officers and committee chairmen; Mem- 
bership, T. W. B. London, Lawrence Killam, H. F. Angus; Finance, Victor 
Odlum, Christopher Spencer, H. R. MacMillan. Meetings for discussion of 
the Kyoto conference reports and for consideration of a paper on “The Treat- 
ment of Canadian Citizens of Asiatic Origin” were arranged. A study group 
on Japan is already under way and one on the above-mentioned subject was 
planned. 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL STUDY 


The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has under- 
taken a study of Filipino immigration into the United States, and has com- 
missioned Bruno Lasker for this task. Bruno Lasker has been for the last 
six years on the staff of the Inquiry—an American organization experiment- 
ing in new methods of social education and more especially in charge of its 
department of race relations and editor of its ‘““Occasional Papers.” Starting 
with several eastern cities—New York, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, where 
Filipino immigrants have shown a tendency to increase in numbers, Mr. 
Lasker has given the major part of his attention to conditions on the Pacific 
Coast where he has visited not only the larger Filipino settlements but also 
some of the rural regions where they find employment. He later extended 
his visit to Hawaii to discover the reasons why many Filipinos make it a stop- 
over on their migration to the mainland and with what intermediate ex- 
perience those who go there by way of Hawaii arrive on the continent. A 
parallel study of the situation in the Philippine Islands which leads to the 
emigration of considerable numbers of Filipinos to the Hawaiian Islands and 
to the mainland of the United States is being made by Frederic V. Field, 
assistant secretary of the American Council. The results of this inquiry are 
intended to serve primarily the American Council itself in facing the problems 
that have arisen on the Pacific Coast of America from the large increase in 
Filipino immigration in recent years. 
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